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A NEW SPECIMEN OF THE REVENGE PLAY 


Professor A. H. Thorndike, in his article, ‘The Relations of 
Hamlet to Contemporary Revenge Plays,’’' and more recently in his 
volume entitled Tragedy,’ analyzed the Elizabethan revenge play 
to educe its characteristics, and enumerated a series of plays conclud- 
ing with the second quarto of Hamlet in which these characteristics 
appear. The list includes The Spanish Tragedy (1586-87), the old 
Hamlet (before Aug. 23, 1589), Antonio’s Revenge (1599), the tran- 
sitional Hamlet (1601-2; Q1, 1603), Hoffman (1602), The Atheist’s 
Tragedy (1602-3), the final Hamlet (1603; Q2, 1604). My purpose 
is to add to the list another specimen of the type, the last two acts of 
Thomas Heywood’s The Iron Age, Part 2,5 which probably antedates 
all the above-mentioned plays except the first two. I shall make use 
of Thorndike’s method of exposition, as follows: 


I. A brief statement of the plot. 
II. An examination of the leading motives and their treatment. 
III. A consideration of the soliloquies. 
IV. An examination of the scenes, situations, and details of 
the stage presentation. 
V. A discussion of the characters. 
VI. A discussion of the style. 
VIL. A discussion of the characteristics which differentiate this 
play from the others of the type. 


1 Publ. Mod. Lang. Asen., XVII (1902), 125-220. 

? Boston, 1908. 

2 In Heywood's Collected Plays, Pearson, London, 1874, vol. III; page references are 
to this edition. 
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Before stating the plot I must answer the question, How do you 
justify such an isolation of two acts of a play, and a consideration 
of them independent of their context? The answer is that the author 
himself has suggested such treatment by making the two acts a sort 
of appendix to the story of the Trojan War which occupies the first 
part of The Iron Age and the first three acts of the second part. In 
eight acts Heywood tells the story of the siege and fall of Troy, and 
then makes of the last two acts a little drama, practically complete 
in itself, dealing with the fortunes of the Greek heroes after their 
return to Greece. Its connection with the preceding part of the play 
lies in the fact that the revenge plot herein worked out is presented 
as the sequel of an episode that occurred during the siege. Synon, 
in his lying harangue to the Trojans! persuading them to admit the 
wooden horse within their walls, had referred to the death of a certain 
Palamedes. Caxton, whose Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye’ is 
Heywood’s main source for his Ages, tells the story thus.* Pala- 
medes, son of Naulus, ruler of a kingdom in the south of Greece, 
grumbled against the lordship of Agamemnon over the Greek host. 
Agamemnon offered to resign the position, and at a council of the 
Greek leaders Palamedes was chosen commander-in-chief. He was 
shortly killed in battle, shot in the throat by an arrow from the bow 
of Paris. To his father Naulus was borne a false report that a charge 
of treason had been trumped up against Palamedes, and that he had 
been foully slain by Ulysses and Diomed.* Acting upon this errone- 
ous information, Naulus and his surviving son Cethus plotted to 
draw the returning Greek fleet on the rocky shores of their kingdom 
and thus wreak vengeance upon the slayers of Palamedes. Although 
two hundred ships were so wrecked, all the leaders escaped, and 
Cethus was forced to other methods. He wrote to Clytemnestra a 
letter saying that Agamemnon had married one of Priam’s daughters 
and was bringing her home to make her his queen. Clytemnestra 
incited her paramour Aegisthus to kill her husband on the night of 
his arrival, a murder afterwards avenged by Orestes. In like manner, 


12 Iron Age, Il, i. 

?Ed. H. Oskar Sommer, London, 1894. 

3 Recuyell, pp. 591, 616-18, 624-27, 677 ff. 
‘Cf. 2 Iron Age, p. 397. 
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Cethus poisoned the mind of “Egee”’ (Aegiale), wife of Diomed, 
against her lord; in this case, however, a reconcilement was effected 
between husband and wife. 

Upon this story Heywood bases the last two acts of his play, but 
with a divergence from Caxton’s narrative so wide as to prompt 
curiosity concerning a possible model. He makes Cethus the ingeni- 
ous plotter of a wholesale revenge embracing not only Agamemnon 
and Diomed, but all the returned Greeks except Ulysses. Adopting 
now Thorndike’s method of analysis, we find the story of the two 
acts to be as follows. 

I. Cethus, having learned of the safe arrival of Agamemnon 
and his companions, instigates Clytemnestra and Aegisthus to 
murder Agamemnon before he has opportunity to punish them for 
their adultery. Accordingly, when Agamemnon, at the conclusion 
of a banquet, retires to his bed-chamber, he is slain by the guilty 
pair, who flee to a stronghold for refuge. Roused by the cries of 
Agamemnon and by a thunder peal which shakes the palace, the 
other members of the royal household and the visiting kings rush 
in, to find Agamemnon dead; and Orestes, standing over the body, 
vows to take revenge on the murderers, whoever they may be. 
Cethus, however, already has under way another train of mischief. 
Before the return of the heroes, a betrothal had been arranged 
between Orestes and Hermione, daughter of Menelaus and Helen. 
Menelaus, ignorant of this arrangement, has promised Hermione 
to Pyrrhus, son of Achilles; the announcement of this disposition of 
Hermione, and the sight of Pyrrhus courting her, inflames Orestes 
against Pyrrhus, thus furnishing Cethus with “another column on 
which to build his slaughters.”’ 

Speedy vengeance falls upon Agamemnon’s murderers. By a 
device of Cethus, Orestes and his friend Pylades, disguised as mes- 
sengers, gain access to Clytemnestra and Aegisthus in their strong- 
hold, and when Aegisthus proposes to the messengers that, as a 
measure of safety, they put Orestes out of the way, Orestes discovers 
himself and kills Aegisthus. Pylades goes out to win over the guard. 
Orestes, left alone with his mother, reproaches her in bitter terms, 
and when she protests her innocence, he invokes supernatural aid 
that he may know the truth. By the stage direction, “Enter the 
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Ghost of Agamemnon, poynting unto his wounds: and then to Egistus 
and the Queene, who were his murderers; which done, hee vanisheth.” 
On this testimony, Orestes kills his mother, to whom the ghost has 
been invisible. 

The scene shifts to a temple where, attended by the Greek 
leaders, Pyrrhus and Hermione are being married. While the cere- 
mony is in progress, Orestes, Pylades, and Cethus break in with 
drawn swords. Orestes falls on Pyrrhus, and Cethus whispers in 
the ear of Diomed something which causes him to attack Menelaus. 
Let a stage direction again speak for what occurs: “A confused 
scuffle, in which Orestes kils Pyrhus: Pyrhus, Orestes: Cethus 
wounds Pillades, Diomed, Menelaus, Ulisses, Thersites, &c. All fall 
dead save Ulisses, who beareth thence Hermione: Which done, Cethus 
riseth up from the dead bodies, and speakes.’’ Cethus, in almost comic 
fashion, taunts his victims as they lie heaped before the altar, includ- 
ing Synon; but here he reckons without his host, for Synon, rising 
from among the dead, challenges Cethus to fight for the title of arch- 
villain, and they kill each other. The play is brought to a conclu- 
sion by the death of Helen, who, after an apostrophe to her fatal 
beauty as she gazes in a mirror, strangles herself, and by an epilogue 
by Ulysses, the sole survivor. 

II. The motives indicated by Thorndike as characteristic of the 
revenge play are all present in this plot. (1) Revenge, in this case 
of a triple kind: of brother for brother; of a son for his father, 
directed by the father’s ghost; of a slighted lover upon his successful 
rival. (2) Hesitation: seen in the irresolution of Orestes before he 
kills Clytemnestra, his doubt being dispelled by the testimony of the 
ghost. (3) Madness: after the death of Clytemnestra Orestes 
breaks out into a raving description of his future in Hades: 


There is a Plasma, or deepe pit 
Just in the Center fixt for Parricides; 
I’] keepe my Court there, and Erinnis, shee 
In stead of Hebe, shall attend my cup; 
Charon, the Ferri-man of Hell shall bee 
he, ee eee ee ee 
I’le have a guard of Furies which shall light mee 
Unto my nuptiall bed with funerall Teades; 
The fatall sisters shall my hand-maides bee, 


And waite upon the faire Hermione.) 
1 P, 424, 
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Pylades remarks, “The Prince is sure distracted,”’ but Cethus recalls 
Orestes from his brain-storm by reminding him that his vengeance 
on Pyrrhus is yet to come. (4) Intrigue is profusely practised: 
by Cethus in his plots of incensing the various leaders against one 
another and in his plan for the disguise of Orestes; by Orestes in the 
manner by which he gains access to Aegisthus, and by Aegisthus in 
his effort to have Orestes put out of the way—intrigue both by and 
against the avenger. (5) The bloody character of the play: there 
are twelve deaths in the two acts, as opposed to ten in The Spanish 
Tragedy, six in Hamlet, six in Antonio’s Revenge, seven in Hoffman, 
seven in The Atheist’s Tragedy; the concluding massacre results in 
a depopulation of the stage perhaps more sweeping than in any other 
scene of carnage in Elizabethan drama. (6) The enforcement of 
the main situation by others of a similar nature is illustrated by the 
tripling of the revenge motive as shown in (1). (7) The unlawful 
passion of Aegisthus and Clytemnestra parallels the relations between 
Claudius and Gertrude, and suggests the passion of Piero for Maria 
in Antonio’s Revenge, of Hoffman for Martha in Hoffman,' of 
D’Amville for Castabella in The Atheist’s Tragedy. 

III. As in the plays cited by Thorndike, soliloquies play an 
important part. Cethus has six: 


With wondrous joy, they say, the Greekes return (p. 396). 
Doe, doe, contract and marry, ayme at Heaven (p. 397). 
Now, father, stile me a most worthy sonne (p. 404). 

My brayne, about againe, for thou hast found (p. 408). 

And ’tis a fruitfull yeare for villany (p. 417). 

What, all asleepe? and are these gossiping tongues (p. 427). 


and Helen one: 


Was this wrinkled forehead, 
When ’twas at best, worth halfe so many lives? (p. 429). 


These soliloquies, however, with the exception of Helen’s, are not of 
the moralizing, philosophical sort found in all the other plays but 
Hoffman. Helen’s is, to be sure, the most striking and effective 


1 References to Hoffman are on Thorndike’s authority, since I have no text of the 
Play at hand. 
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of the lot, with its echo of Faustus’ famous apostrophe;' its reflec- 
tive nature and melancholy tone bring it into exact correspondence 
with the typical revenge play soliloquy. Cethus’ opening speech, 
in which he contrasts his sorrow with the joy over the return of the 
Greek host, and reproaches himself for cowardice and sloth in the 
performance of his revenge, inevitably reminds us of Hamlet’s mood 
in “O what a rogue and peasant slave am I!’”’ The others are more 
like those in Hoffman, explaining Cethus’ stratagems and bragging 
of his exploits; the last, in particular, addressed to the dead, is a 
typical specimen of rhodomontade. 

IV. Of the individual scenes and situations many are of the sort 
found in the revenge type of play. The tentative love scenes between 
Orestes and Hermione, and Pyrrhus and Hermione, correspond to 
the sentimental element in The Spanish Tragedy, the Lodowick- 
Lucibella scene in Hoffman, the Charlemont-Castabella scene in The 
Atheist’s Tragedy. Agamemnon’s murder recalls in several details 
commonplaces of the revenge play. It occurs after a carousing ban- 
quet, reminding us of similar revelry in The Spanish Tragedy, 
Fratricide Punished, Hamlet, and Antonio’s Revenge. Agamemnon, 
while chatting with Clytemnestra, is struck with a premonition of 
evil; such a foreboding is, of course, common enough in Elizabethan 
tragedy, and, as a matter of fact, it is the avenger who experiences it 
in Fratricide Punished, Hamlet, and Hoffman. One of the king’s 
exclamations at this point, with its mention of graves and winding 
sheets,” recalls the fondness for graveyard scenes, the exhibitions of 
skulls and bones, and: the frequent references to charnel-house 
accessories in all tragedies of blood. When the murderers wound 
Agamemnon, “a greate thunder crack” shakes the palace; in 
Fratricide Punished lightning accompanies the entrance of the ghost, 


1 Dr. Faustus: 
Was this the face that launch’d a thousand ships, 
And burnt the topless towers of [lium ? 


Ct. 2 Iron Age, p. 430: 


Where is that beauty ? lives it in this face 

Which hath set two parts of the World at warre, 
Been ruine of the Asian monarchy, 

And almost this of Europe? this the beauty 

That launch’'d a thousand ships from Aulis gulfe? 


2 How hard this Doune feeles, like a monument 
Cut out of marble. Beds resemble Graves, 
And these, me-thinkes, appeare like winding-sheetes, 
Prepar’d for corses [p. 412]. 
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Hoffman’s opening soliloquy is punctuated by thunder and lightning, 
and in The Atheist’s Tragedy thunder and lightning precede the ghost’s 
appearance. Orestes, over the body of his father, vows vengeance 
as does Hieronimo over Horatio’s corpse. Finally, the fourth act 
ends with a solemn funeral procession like those in The Spanish 
Tragedy, Fratricide Punished, Hamlet, Hoffman, and, for that matter, 
in most Elizabethan tragedies. 

Most interesting, because it at once suggests one of the most 
familiar situations in Hamlet, is the scene between Orestes and his 
mother, at which the ghost appears. Koeppel' pointed out the 
resemblance between the two scenes, though he might have extended 
his comparison to include another similarity: when Clytemnestra 
laments Aegisthus’ death, Orestes apostrophizes Agamemnon and 
reviles Aegisthus in a manner that recalls the portraits speech.2 As 
in Hamlet® the ghost is invisible to the woman, and she concludes, 
from her son’s wild behavior and inquiries whether she sees nothing, 
that he is mad. The differences are obvious: Orestes has already 
killed Aegisthus, Hamlet has Claudius yet to kill; the ghost silently 
encourages Orestes to kill Clytemnestra, where the ghost of old 
Hamlet expressly commands the prince to do his mother no harm. 
Heywood’s conduct of the scene resembles that in the Hamlet group 
more closely than does any other of the series. In The Spanish 
Tragedy the ghost is a mere spectator; in Antonio’s Revenge the ghost 
is visible to the mother and speaks to her, but she arrives at the same 
conclusion that her son is mad; in Hoffman there is no ghost; in 
The Atheist’s Tragedy the ghost appears only to the avenger, to the 
villain, and to a soldier. 

Minor details which are found in other revenge plays are: a 
comic element, supplied by the deformed railers Thersites and 
Synon; use of disguise by the avengers; a marriage pageant;* the 
suicide of Helen.’ “Awake, revenge, Ile bring thee now to action,” 


1 Studien dber Shakespeare's Wirkung auf Zeitgendssische Dramatiker (Bang’s 
Materialien zur Kunde des dlteren Englischen Dramas, Vol. IX, 1905), p. 25. 


2 The portraits incident is also suggested in Fratricide Punished. 
8 And in Fratricide Punished. 
4 Cf. Antonio's Revenge and The Atheist's Tragedy. 
5 Cf. the suicide of Ophelia, of Isabella in The Spanish Tragedy, and of Levidulcia in 
The Atheist’s Tragedy. 
7 
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cries Cethus,' recalling the “vindicta’’ of Hieronimo and Antonio, 
and more distantly, the ‘Hamlet, revenge’’ and “ Antonio, Revenge”’ 
of the ghosts in the old Hamlet and Antonio’s Revenge. The whole- 
sale character of the final massacre is most closely approached by the 
slaughter at the end of The Spanish Tragedy. 

V. For the characterization not a great deal can be said; it is 
either lacking or almost purely conventional. Heywood’s failure 
to make his characters more individual and lifelike is due partly to the 
limited opportunity afforded by the two-act space of his drama in 
miniature, partly to the fact that emphasis, all the way through the 
Ages, is laid almost altogether upon event. The two avengers, as 
is usually the case with the type in the revenge plays, stand out most 
distinctly. Cethus combines the functions of avenger and villain. 
He is resourceful, cunning, and cruel, and his determination to spare 
no one in any way connected with the supposed slayers of Palamedes 
surpasses even Hoffman’s sweeping designs. His character has no 
depth, nor has he any of the philosophy common in his kind. He 
indulges in some rant, like Hieronimo, the early Hamlet, and the 
heroes of Marston and Tourneur, and vaunts his deeds much in the 
manner of Hoffman. The touch of irony frequent in his speeches® 
allies him with Hieronimo, Hamlet, and Hoffman. Orestes is more 
sympathetically presented; he is more imaginative than Cethus— 
Cethus is too cool to get to the verge of madness as does Orestes— 
more passionate; more phases of his character are displayed, since 
he is lover and son as well as avenger. Pylades plays to him the 
part that Horatio does to Hamlet. Helen’s speech lends to her death 
an unexpected dignity; the mirror business is perhaps, as Koeppel 
suggests,’ to be attributed to Ovid.‘ 

VI. The style is undistinguished—fiuent, but not, save in a few 
passages, marked by imaginative power. When The Iron Age was 
printed in 1632 Heywood prefaced to the second part an address to 
the reader in which he apologized for the old-fashioned quality of his 

1 P. 396. 

2 E.g., pp. 397, 398, and his last soliloquy, p. 427. 


3 Op. cit., p. 25. 


4 Met. xv. 231-32. Koeppel also compares with the opening lines of Helen's speech, 
Richard II, IV, i, 283-84: 
Was this the face 


That, like the sun, did make beholders wink ? 
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work: “These Ages have been long since Writ, and suited with the 
Time then: I know not how they may be received in this Age.’” 
One of Heywood’s characteristic touches of homely tenderness occurs 
when Agamemnon, making ready for bed just before he is killed, 
inquires of Clytemnestra after the progress of their children while 
he has been absent at Troy. It may be worth noting that some scur- 
rilous couplets of Synon’s* are repeated in Heywood’s Gunatkeion, 
or Nine Books of Various History concerning Women,‘ where they 
are attributed to Ovid’s De Arte Amandi, bk. ii.5 

VII. It would perhaps be a bit unreasonable to expect so brief 
a drama to make a distinctive contribution to the development of 
the revenge play. It simply furnishes another illustration of the 
influence of The Spanish Tragedy and the original Hamlet, containing 
all the important motives and features of its type, save the element 
of Senecan philosophy. In itself it is workmanly, displaying the 
honest craftsmanship and feeling for theatrical effect which we expect 
from Heywood. In unity and coherence it is distinctly the best 
work that Heywood does in the Ages, although it must be admitted 
that the “confused scuffle” of the last scene is cheap and noisy in 
its effort to impress by mere weight of numbers, and that the combat 
between Cethus and Synon is a ludicrous anticlimax. The improve- 
ment over Caxton’s rambling narrative and scattered ending is 
unquestionable. 


+P. 351. 


2Aca. You told me, Queene, 
Orestes was a cunning horse-man growne: 
It pleasde me much to heare it. 
Cur. Greece reports 
No Centare can ride better. 
Aca. And young Electra, 
In all th’ indowments that may best become 
A Princesse of her breeding, most compleate. 
Cu. It was in your long absence, all my care 
(Being my charge) that you at your returne 
Might finde them to your wishes. 
Aca. Thankes for that [p. 411]. 
*P. 415. 
4 London, 1624, p. 264. 


5 Ll. 711-16. These are doubtless from that version of three books of De Arte 
Amandi and two of De Remedio Amoris of which Heywood speaks in the preface to the 
Brazen Age; he complains that they had been stolen from him by one Austin, a pedagogue 
of Ham. Professor J. 8. P. Tatlock, in his article, ‘‘The Siege of Troy in Elizabethan 
Literature,’ Publ. Mod. Lang. Assn., XXX (1915), 715, calls attention to a similar use 
in 1 Iron Age of parts of Ovid's Heroides given more at length in Troia Britannica. 
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Enough evidence has been presented to prove the main conten- 
tion. The question of date remains to be considered. From the 
similarity of the ghost scene to that in Hamlet, Koeppel draws the 
conclusion, as does Professor Bradley,' that Heywood was imitating 
Shakspere. Now, in any case, this conclusion is not inevitable, 
since there is nothing in Heywood which could not have been sug- 
gested by the old Hamlet, as represented by the Fratricide Punished, 
as well as by the second quarto form.? Furthermore, the probability 
is that The Iron Age was on the stage before Shakspere began work 
on the Hamlet story. All the evidence for this view has been ably 
presented by Professor Tatlock, whose final conclusion is that the 
Ages were written 1594-96. If this be the case, Heywood’s work 
antedates by some time the period of the revenge play’s greatest 
popularity, 1597-1604. There remains the possibility that specific 
likenesses between The Iron Age and Hamlet may be due to revision 
by Heywood, a theory which the appendix-like character of these 
two acts might render more plausible; but of such possible revision 
I can find no indication. 


RosBert GRANT MARTIN 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


1 Shakespearean Tragedy, London, 1905, p. 140, note. 


2 Professor Tatlock (op. cit., p. 719, footnote 47) makes this contention for the ghost 
scene. I thoroughly agree with Tatlock in dissenting from the convincingness of Brad- 
ley’s parallels between Hamlet and 2 Iron Age (Shakespearean Tragedy, p. 419). 

2 Op. cit., pp. 705-19. Whether The Iron Age was written before the other three 
Ages is unessential here; if, as Tatlock thinks, The Iron Age came first, so much the better 
for my theory. 





THE A OF FATHER, RATHER 


That a long as well as a short a was heard in ME father, rather is 
attested by the PE dialectal forms fayther, rayther, etc. This long a 
is usually explained as being a result of the general ME tendency to 
lengthen short vowels in open syllables. However, if we leave 
father, rather out of consideration, words in -ther certainly show no 
signs of having been influenced by such a tendency. On the con- 
trary, the termination -ther not only succeeded in keeping a preceding 
short vowel short; it even made a preceding long vowel short, as in 
lather, mother, etc. The current explanation is therefore clearly 
somewhat unsatisfactory, to say the least, and the present paper is an 
attempt to solve the problem on the basis of an entirely different 
theory. 

Our difficulties are apparently increased (though in reality 
diminished, as will presently appear) by the fact that neither in the 
dialects nor in StE have father and rather developed along scrupu- 
lously parallel lines. So far as the dialects are concerned, the following 


table, based on the material collected in Wright’s Dialect Dictionary, 
may serve to indicate the nature and extent of the divergencies. 
The table is meant to be complete so far as the material at my 
disposition would allow; the phonetic symbols used are taken from 
Wright, without change. 











Scotland, by geographical divisions 
North-East 


Scotland, by administrative divisions 
Shetlands 
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Scotland (administrative divisions)—Continued 


West Forfor 
East Perth 
Ayr 


Kirkcudbright 
Ireland 
Ulster 
In general 


England and Wales 
Northumberland 
North-Northeast 
Mid-East 


Yorkshire 
North-Northwest 
South-Northwest 


Lancashire 
North-West 





a 
a 


»e 


a, e, 6, i, ia 
“a 


a, 2, e 











’ “RaTHER” 


Jather rather 








England and Wales—Continued 
Cheshire 


Denbighshire 
Staffordshire 


Derbyshire 
In general 
NID o:%.c)s ic. aia bikes edmwab ee einawiag 


Nottinghamshire 
Lincolnshire 


Rutlandshire 
Leicestershire 
In general 
North 
Northamptonshire 
North-East 
Mid 
South-West 
Warwickshire 
Eas 


e>hropshire 
North 
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father rather 
England and Wales—Continued 

ordshi 

NII 5.05 ale pitbinve aiteiatalaciaiwonsle nen SRiwiers ae reer ree 

RRR SR Aer eerie ery rere a Pe 

| Err ery ere er ere a e 

Sg Ace i elk aa xa gicnand wean bias sedan e 

CN ee ein as ls acd rag aioe aaa & B 
Buckinghamshire 

I he ea re rrertnr AM rr errr fa 

I ah ier wing ake chow wa creda arses mie eene Set Alger rere 

NE scion kaudl a av 8 alee wa Rank iidacoaee Ce. Bicssssaveess 
aa ols Ghee larch a aie cia wie oa a, & a 
id cis anemia xaKrebaewemarekes — “i ustudheusdie 
NN ons alcc cals sa Riese amare S  Girdstenenanne 
ESC saccd vehi vaud en seccaWeneeiense shea ed é 
Norfolk 

a ae ee eer Se  «-_«is ide ans ai 

rec Sons de nace mak vk esaiees ns shun ea we, 
Suffolk 

gts rsd nis ck ee eaa Ree eee a B 

ES Wag Wace dO MEA Ans ahaa eee ea oe S  “Whieeeredsseas 
ES Cu siinla stig wen ad Sak ENS aeSeT a é 
Kent 

Nie hese wes ates wa dalchsiewnalew ake BS s_s sR ekirerewe es 

ESS ee eee ee CE eee eT. Teer Peet é 

EE rae ee a a 
Surrey 

Ee ee eee eee! Meee Cree T a,é 
Sussex 

SR ree eee eee en er eee 2, io é 

EEE ae ee eer ee ee, vere r ee a, é 
Hampshire 

TS biinnc pended ec neaaw LMasede Mivaaveumewcs 
Eee PCr eee eT S — Bietedacnnane 
Wiltshire 

I ih lal Sint. aude dtp se baat amas -. . dthaadepewnes 

BERR ae en ner ere SS ee rere 

EEE OR earerenen ie Pare me f- # # 
Dorsetshire 

Ee eee er Tee Fs # 

RE areas Cerny ees = Ge Se ee ee 
Somersetshire 

NC citer vane bese saaeemaeee S (eitevaeavees 

SR 5c 4.6.6 led Gaike weds sasnie or ain é é 

EES ere ee ee eee . Disrendaavsss 
Devonshire 

OS Serre a ee S . * Gindsaseacace 

I RR eR ay 5 ae me ee a é 

ee eee Seer er eo 

EEE rene: APT e mr mre of 
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In standard speech father is now universally pronounced with a 
long vowel—{a‘]. The origin of this [a’] is as obscure as is the origin 
of the ME long. Jespersen, Mod. Eng. Gram., 1, 10.67, advances 
the theory that the present sound goes back to ME [a‘]. For a dis- 
cussion of this theory see W. Horn, Anglia, XXXV, 364 ff. Other 
scholars apparently derive it from an early eighteenth-century [2"], 
a sound which in its turn had developed (by lengthening) out of an 
older short a. Thus Horn, loc. cit., though he introduces the sugges- 
tion cautiously enough (p. 374): “Vielleicht ist aber die méglichkeit 
doch nicht ganz von der hand zu weisen.”’ It is of course true that short 
a was regularly lengthened before [f, p, s]. There are exceptions even 
here, however, and when we come to the corresponding voiced 
spirants we find ourselves on uncertain ground indeed. Such forms 
as paths can hardly be brought forward as evidence, and rasp- 
berry, with its voiced s, is clearly not a case in point. There remain 
the words in -ther, and here, if we assume that there really was a 
tendency to lengthen a short a before [3], the inconsistencies of 
present usage are inexplicable. Why did the long sound establish 
itself completely in father, but only partially in rather and not at all 
in gather, lather ? 

If it were analogy we were dealing with, these inconsistencies 
would not trouble us to the same extent. The workings of analogy are 
rarely thoroughgoing. Tradition may be brought to bay, but the dogs 
do not escape with whole skins. Thus, even so mighty an instru- 
ment of analogy as the English plural in -s has never been able to 
uproot the -n of oxen or add an s to sheep. Furthermore, the ways 
of analogy are often inscrutable. Why, for instance, do we have 
analogical stress in deplorable, remarkable, but not in (ir)revocable, 
admirable, comparable? Or why did analogy drive the [g] out of 
singer, but not out of younger? Examples might be multiplied 
indefinitely, but what I have given will suffice to show that analogy 
sometimes moves in an inconsistent way its changes to perform. 

It is my purpose to show that the [a°] of father, rather first devel- 
oped in father, and thence spread, by analogy, to rather. If we 
accept Jespersen’s theories as to PE [a*], we may suppose that the [a°] 
under discussion established itself once for all in ME times. If we 
adhere to the [x2 >a*] hypothesis (which will be my working basis in 
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the following discussion), we must look upon the ME and the 
eighteenth-century lengthenings as mutually independent develop- 
ments, the parallelism of which is due to the fact that in each case 
the same principle of phonetic change was at work. What this 
principle was becomes obvious enough when we read Granville 
Sharp’s A Short Treatise on the English Tongue (London, 1767). 
Sharp is an orthoépist who, so far as I am aware, has never got a 
hearing in Anglistic circles. I hope to be able to bring out at some 
future time a complete analysis of his pronunciation, on the basis of 
the Treatise named above. Here, however, I shall deal primarily with 
his statements concerning the pronunciation of the letter a. 

Sharp calls long a (i.e., the a of fate, etc.) “the English a,” 
because this value of the letter seems peculiar to English. Similarly 
with e andi. On page 3 he gives the following rule: “The English 
(or long) sound is given to the vowels a, e, andi... . when they 
are alone, or when there is not a consonant following them in the 


same syllable. .... ” On page 5 we find exceptions to this rule: 
“Except ... . in Fa-ther, and the last syllable of Pa-pa, Mam-ma, 
wherein it has a medium sound between aw and the Englisha. ... . ~ 


This “medium sound” was clearly either [s*] or [a*], presumably the 
latter, since the words in question are listed under a=aw in the 
index. However, the exact quality of the vowel need not concern us 
at this point. Just now we are interested primarily in Sharp’s 
identification of the three a’s. This identification we find also in 
such good authorities as Sheridan (1780), Nares (1784), and Walker 
(1791), so that we are thoroughly justified in assuming the correctness 
of Sharp’s statement. The next step, therefore, is to look into the 
history of father, mamma, papa to see if we can discover some 
explanation for the parallelism of their development. 

Mamma occurs twice in sixteenth-century monuments (Eden, 
1555, Decades, p. 44; Lyly, 1579, Euphues, ed. Arber., p. 129), but 
thereafter it disappears from the literary language for over a century 
(NED). Its restoration (ca. 1680) to standard speech is usually 
attributed to French influence, and this explanation is supported 
by the fact that the literary word, from the time of its revival to the 
present day, has always had ultima stress (VED). It may even be 
argued that not only the stress but the whole word may have been 
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borrowed from the French. The final vowel would in that case of 
course have lost its nasalization in the mouths of English children, 
and would have become a wide [9°] to begin with, since aw' was in 
those days the regular substitution for French (and German) a. 
The existence of such a pronunciation is directly attested by Shad- 
well’s rhyme mamma : awe (NED), and by the PE vulgar paw, maw, 
formerly in widespread use and frequently heard to this day (in the 
United States at least). However, we need not assume a French 
origin for this [9°]. A native word mama, even if it had never before 
existed, might have been created any day in the nursery, and the 
stressed vowel of a seventeenth-century nursery-made or -remodeled 
mama would have been [9°] or [2] rather than [a‘]. The open 
vowels baby produces are usually more like [a] than anything else, 
it is true, but the important thing is not what baby says (the fact 
of the matter is, he doesn’t say anything; he merely makes meaning- 
less noises*), but what the fond parents think he says. Baby’s 
noises are therefore always interpreted in terms of the parents’ 
sound system, modified by the influence of tradition. Thus the 
traditional labials expected—and consequently heard—are p and m. 
We do not hear b because there was no initial b in Indo-European. 
Furthermore, since there was no such sound as [a, a’] in late seven- 
teenth-century and early eighteenth-century English, baby’s open 
vowels were interpreted as [x] in South Carolina nurseries (whence 
the present-day South Carolina forms [p2, mz]*), but elsewhere, 
apparently, as [9°]. This [9°] developed also in father, as attested by 
Jones, 1701 (Ekwall’s reprint, p. 29), Kénig’s Wegweiser, 1706 
(Driedger, p. 51), and Kénig’s Grammatica, 1715 (Driedger, loc. cit.). 
That is to say, baby’s fa-fa-fa, etc., was interpreted as [f9°], largely, 
no doubt, because of the powerful analogy of (pa)pa, (mam)ma. The 
reverse process (i.e., the influence of the [s] of father on the vowel of 


1See almost any orthoépist of the period; further, cf. PE vulgar [vo‘z] vase (a 
pronunciation formerly in excellent standing—regularly used by Ellis, for instance), 
the proper names Chicago, Arkansas, the phrase with a claw, vulgar for with éclat (Jespersen, 
I, 9.96), and the word mardigras [ma‘digro’] ‘carnival’ (current in the southern part of 
the United States). 

2 Cf. Jespersen’s Bérnesproget. 

* See Sylvester Primer, Phonetische Studien, I (1888), 235. 

* Jones says “father, &c."" I take the ‘‘&c’’ tomean mamma, papa. Neither of these 
words is equipped with a th, it is true, but this means only that Jones has bungled things— 
as usual. See further Ekwall’s Introduction, § 98. 
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ma, pa) may partly account for the South Carolina development; 
certainly the analogy of the short vowel in fa- must have been the 
decisive factor in the development of [x] rather than [z*] in the other 
two words. I may add that I have rarely heard the [x] of pa, ma 
pronounced as a genuine short vowel; it is usually half-long, I 
should say. 

The use of a short or half-long [z] in words of this character is not 
unknown to StE; witness dad, daddy, mammy. Of the particular 
words under consideration, however, only father can be shown to have 
possessed a short a in standard eighteenth-century speech, and this 
short a goes back, of course, to pre-Germanic times. Even for 
father, indeed, the evidence is perhaps not quite conclusive. The 
most definite thing I have been able to find is contained, unfor- 
tunately enough, in Theodor Arnold’s (1736) Grammatica Anglicana 
Concentrata, one of the most unsatisfactory grammars ever compiled. 
Arnold’s work contains, among other things, “phonetic” tran- 
scriptions of the Lord’s Prayer, the Gloria, etc. In the passages 
transcribed the word father occurs eight times; in every case it is 
respelled father. This seems definite enough, but as a matter of 
fact the symbol d is ambiguous; Arnold often uses it to indicate the 
a of face, etc., though his usual symbol for that sound is dh. To make 
matters worse, the plural fathers, which occurs once in the passages 
transcribed, is respelled with a instead of d. Here, however, we may 
safely assume, I think, that the failure of the umlaut sign to appear 
was due simply to an oversight. It is also highly improbable that 
Arnold was familiar with the dialectal fayther—his grammar was 
“made in Germany,” and certainly reveals no intimate acquaintance 
with English pronunciation—so on the whole father may safely be 
taken at its face value. 

We have seen that baby’s open vowels were interpreted as [x] 
in South Carolina. They might perhaps even better have been inter- 
preted as [x"], however, and there is some evidence that this inter- 
pretation of them actually took place in StE. Sheridan’s 1780 a in 
father, papa, mamma must have been a long vowel (Ellis labels it zz), 
and Buchanan (1766) records the same sound for father, if Ellis’ 
lists are to be trusted. What Sheridan says is worth giving in full; 
I quote from page 59 of his Rhetorical Grammar (“ prefixed” to his 
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General Dictionary of the English Language). He says: “When the 
vowel, a, finishes a syllable, and has the accent on it, it is invariably 
pronounced a (day) by the English. To this rule there are but three 
exceptions in the whole language, to be found in the words, father, 
papa, mama. The Irish may think also the word rather an excep- 
tion . . .. but in the English pronunciation the consonant, 
th, is taken into the first syllable, as thus, rath’-er, which 
makes the difference.’”’ Sheridan distinguishes three a-sounds: a 
(as in fat), 4 (as in fate), and a (as in fall). He indicates shortness 
(in a stressed syllable) by putting the stress mark after the following 
consonant instead of after the vowel itself. Here he makes it per- 
fectly clear that father and rather are not to be pronounced alike, 
and since he nevertheless gives them both with & there seems to be 
no escape from the conclusion that the a in the stressed syllable of 
father, papa, mamma was for him a lengthened [ez]. 

This is perhaps the best place to discuss J. B. Rogler’s edition 
(1784) of Arnold’s Vollstdéndig kleines Worterbuch, Englisch und 
Deutsch. I use Rogler rather than Arnold (1761) or Klausing’s 
Arnold (1771) because the last two respell only a certain proportion 
of the words they give, while Rogler respells every word listed. All 
three dictionaries—or rather editions—exhibit the same peculiarity, 
viz., an astounding inconsistency in their respellings. Here are a 
few examples from Rogler; the respellings are inclosed in round 
brackets: father (fahther), mamma (mémméh), papa (péhpda); palm 
(pahm), psalm (sdéhm), balm (baéhm), calm (kahm); half (hahf), halve 
(héhv); large (lahrdsch), barge (baéhrdsch); master (méhst’r), plaster 
(plasst’r); far (fahr), tar (térr); haunch (hdnntsch), launch (lahntsch). 
All this can have but one meaning (for we have here something 
worse than mere muddling). The sound-change [x#*>a’] was at 
that time evidently in full course, bringing in its train a diversity 
of usage which must have bewildered our lexicographers. As to 
father, mamma, papa, the shift of stress in papa was not uncommon 
in the eighteenth century (see the NED). The dh of papa, mamma 
confirms Sheridan, and the contrasted ah of father is only typical of 
the general confusion which then prevailed. 

We are now in a position to explain the origin of the PE [a’] in our 
three words. The basis was the Shadwell-Jones [9°], which (to 
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judge from Sheridan and Buchanan) had undergone, in some nurser- 
ies at least, a remodeling to [x*]. It is reasonably certain that a 
third pronunciation, with [x], existed in father, and, in view of 
present South Carolina usage, this pronunciation may perhaps 
be assumed also for mamma, papa. The various pronunciations 
in question, all current at the same time, must have made usage 
unsettled and thus facilitated the general leveling which took 
place in the second half of the century. It cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that the three a’s under discussion are not theoretical 
creations of mine; they are all recorded in our monuments, or in 
present usage, or in both, and the fact of their actual existence in the 
mouths of eighteenth-century speakers cannot successfully be 
challenged. Of the three, [z*] would develop phonetically to [a°]; 
the other two either were simply leveled under this [a] or else under- 
went nursery-remodeling, a process which would give the same result. 
For it is obvious enough that the normal form the nursery variety of 
the words would take is the form with [a]. The development of this 
form had hitherto been hindered by the non-existence in standard 
speech of such a sound as [a‘], but after the sound-change [x >a’] 
had begun, this hindrance was removed, the natural tendencies 
were given free play, and results quickly followed. The first 
beleg I have been able to find is that recorded in Theodor Arnold’s 
Vollstandiges Englisch-Deutsches Wérterbuch (Leipzig und Ziillichau, 
1761). Arnold’s respelling for father is fahther; his respelling for 
rather is, on the other hand, rdtther. The same respellings are given 
in the edition of 1771 (edited by A. E. Klausing) and in the abridged 
edition of 1784 (Rogler’s Kleines Wérterbuch, discussed above). 
These transcriptions of father are to be compared with our same 
Arnold’s father in 1736 (see above). Of the native orthoépists I have 
already cited Sharp (1767). According to Nares (1784) a was pro- 
nounced [a‘] in mamma, papa, father, rath, etc. (to mention only those 
words pertinent here). ‘Not so,”’ he adds (p. 6) in a note to rath, 
“its derivative rather.” As he has nothing further to say on the 
subject we are left in doubt as to whether his a in rather was [2] or [e’]. 
Fortunately enough, though, Walker clears up the matter for us in a 
note appended to the article on rather in his Critical Pronouncing 
Dictionary of the English Language (I am using the edition of 1797). 
20 
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He says: “Some very respectable speakers pronounce this word with — 
the first syllable like that in Rd-ven; and Mr. Nares has adopted this 
pronunciation. Dr. Ash and Bailey seem to be of the same opinion; 
but all the other orthoépists, from whom we can certainly know 
the quantity of the vowel, as Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Elphinston, 
Mr. Scott, Dr. Kendrick, W. Johnston, Mr. Perry, Buchanan, and 
Entick, make it short.” He himself gives both pronunciations, 
indicating his preference by putting the [x]-form first. He knows 
only [a*], however, in father, mamma, papa. This distinction between 
father and rather is maintained far into the nineteenth century. 
The following table, based partly on the variant pronunciations of 
rather recorded in Noah Webster’s dictionary (London editions of 
1831 and 1864), may serve to indicate the situation for the greater 
part of the century. The works listed are all dictionaries. The 
works are referred to by giving names of editors and dates of publica- 
tion. The two American dictionaries, Webster’s and Worcester’s, 
are not listed; both of these, of course, give rather with [x], which is 
still the usual American pronunciation. 


1. [2]: W. Perry, 1802 and 1805 
W. Scott, 1815 
G. Fulton and G. Knight, 1802 and 1833 
J. Walker, 1806 and 1826 (preferred pronunciation) 
Davenport’s Walker, 1831 (preferred pronunciation) 
Smart’s Walker, 1857 
A. J. Cooley, 1863 
8. Jones, 1806 
J. Walker, 1806 and 1826 (alternative pronunciation) 
Davenport’s Walker, 1831 (alternative pronunciation) 
J. Jameson, 1827 
J. Knowles, 1835 
R. 8. Jameson, 1850 
R. Cull, 1864 


Although this list includes all the dictionaries I have access to, it 
is of course not exhaustive, and an earlier [a‘]-beleg may some day 
be unearthed. There seems to be no doubt, however, that the [a°] of 
rather is, in marked contrast to that of father, a strictly nineteenth- 
century product, and as such it can be explained only as an analogical 
development. The analogy failed to establish itself in America 
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because it did not have sufficient support; if we leave out of considera- 
tion the region east of the Connecticut River, [a*] does not occur 
in American English except in foreign words, in interjections, in the 
words father, papa, mamma, before r, and before the bilabial conso- 
nant [m]. In England, however, where the sound is used much more 
widely, occurring even before [3] in such plurals as paths, the 
analogical form, after a half-century or more of wavering, finally 
superseded the historical one. For Scotland see NED. Wyld’s pro- 
nunciation of lather with [a°] indicates that this word is now coming 
under the influence of the same analogy. 

I conceive the ME long forms to have originated in a similar 
way. Once introduced, the long seems to have completely driven 
out the short in the case of rather (except, of course, in the standard 
dialect). Only two modern dialects, those of Rutlandshire and the 
Isle of Man, use a vowel which can be derived from the ME short, 
and even here we probably have borrowing from StE. Not so with 
father, the pronunciation of which was liable to be affected by nursery 
influences. When long a became a front vowel the nursery began 
to look with favor upon the hitherto neglected short, which thereupon 
quickly regained currency in those dialects (including Standard 
English) which as yet had not completely discarded it. The influence 
of neighboring dialects, and especially of standard speech, must also 
have played a part from the very beginning; indeed, some of the 
variants we get are explainable only as borrowings. To sum up: 
the PE dialectal equivalents of the a of rather represent in most cases 
ME long a, in the remaining cases either a sound developed by 
analogy or else a sound borrowed from another dialect (usually 
Standard English); the PE dialectal equivalents of the a of father 
represent in many cases ME long or short a unmodified by nursery 
influences, in many cases ME long or short a modified by nursery 
influences, in the remaining cases a sound borrowed from Standard 
English or some other dialect. 
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SPENSER’S TWELVE MORAL VIRTUES “ACCORDING TO 
ARISTOTLE” 


An article by Ambassador Jusserand, entitled “Spenser’s ‘Twelve 
Private Morall Vertues as Aristotle hath Devised,’’”’ Modern Philol- 
ogy, January, 1906, is my apology for writing. M. Jusserand under- 
takes to prove that Spenser’s solemn statement concerning the 
substance of the whole Faerie Queene, made to the poet’s friend and 
patron Sir Walter Raleigh, at Raleigh’s request as Jusserand thinks, 
is “misleading, every word of it.”” Jusserand says: 


Spenser’s statement [in the letter to Raleigh] that he intends “to por- 
traict in Arthur, before he was king, the image of a brave knight, perfected 
in the twelve private morall vertues as Aristotle hath devised” is misleading, 
every word of it. There is no such definite list; Aristotle’s number is not 
twelve, and the virtues he studies are far from being the same as those form- 
ing the basis of the Faerie Queene. 


That Jusserand’s paper has not been without its influence was 
shown in a recent article by Professor Erskine, of Columbia Univer- 
sity. Although Professor Erskine points out one false step in Jusse- 
rand’s argument, he accepts his conclusion. In discussing “The 
Virtue of Friendship in the Faerie Queene,’”’ Publications of the Modern 
Language Association, XXIII (1915), 831-50, Professor Erskine 
asks, “Had Spenser read Montaigne, or Plutarch, or Cicero’s On 
Friendship, or Aristotle’s Ethics?’’ Replying to his own question, 
he says, “He may have read them all, though M. Jusserand has 
taught us to suspect the Aristotle.’ Again, Erskine speaks of 
Jusserand’s “having shown that Spenser did not get his list of virtues 
from Aristotle.” 

It is the purpose of the present paper to show that not only 
are Jusserand’s arguments faulty, but his conclusion is incorrect. 
Jusserand makes three main arguments: first, that Spenser’s and 
Aristotle’s lists of virtues are not the same in number; second, that 
they are quite unlike in nature; and, third, that Spenser actually 
derived his virtues, and his ideas concerning a list of twelve virtues, 


1 Modern Philology, III, 376. 
23) 23 ([MopERN PHILOLOGY, May, 1918 
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from Lodowick Bryskett, who in his Discourse of Civil Life includes 
a discussion of moral virtues, in which the number twelve is men- 
tioned. 

I shall reply to these three main arguments in the order in which 
I have stated them. 

The first of Jusserand’s three main arguments, that Spenser’s 
and Aristotle’s lists of virtues are not the same in number, falls into 
three subdivisions or arguments: first, that “ Aristotle draws nowhere 
any dogmatic list of virtues;’’ second, that it is difficult to know how 
to count Aristotle’s virtues; and, third, that ‘“ Aristotle’s number is 
not twelve,” for, count his virtues as you will, you cannot get the 
number twelve. I take up the last subdivision first. 

Jusserand finds that nine of Aristotle’s virtues are certainly 
virtues, but that there is some doubt concerning the remaining four: 
Temperance, or Self-control; Shame, or Modesty; Friendship; and 
Justice. Jusserand says: 


If we include both [Temperance and Modesty] we have a total of eleven; 
if we exclude both, a total of nine: if we admit Self-control alone, a total of 
ten. Adding arbitrarily Justice and Friendship, or only one of them . 
we should have a total varying from ten to thirteen;* a total of twelve being 


perhaps the most arbitrary of all and the most difficult to reach.* 


Now, it should be noted at the outset that a total of thirteen is 
exactly what we want. Spenser’s total is not twelve. It is thirteen. 
In his letter to Raleigh, only a short distance from the assertion which 
Jusserand undertakes to disprove, Spenser makes the following 
statement: 


In the person of Prince Arthure I sette forth magnificence‘ in particular, 
which vertue for that (according to Aristotle and the rest) it is the perfection 
of all the rest, and conteineth in it them all, therefore, in the whole course 
I mention the deedes of Arthure applyable to that vertue, which I write of 
in that booke. But of the zit. other vertues,* I make xii. other knights the 
patrones, for the more variety of the history. 


1 The fact that Spenser wrote a Book on each of these four virtues—see Faerie Queene, 
Books II, III, IV, and V—might be expected to throw some light on whether Spenser 
counted them as virtues or not. 


Hereafter references to book, canto, and stanza of the Faerie Queene are given with- 
out the title of the epic. 


2 Italics mine. 
3 Mod. Phil., III, 374-75. 
‘ Italics mine 
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So much for Jusserand’s point that “Aristotle’s number is not 
twelve.” Neither is Spenser’s. We may now proceed to find what 
is the nature of Aristotle’s list of virtues, how Aristotle’s virtues are 
to be counted, and how Spenser got his number of virtues. 

In Book II, chap. vii, of the Nicomachean Ethics, Aristotle dis- 
cusses a list of moral virtues or qualities essential to the good man. 
They are exactly twelve in number: (1) Courage, (2) Temperance, or 
Self-control, (3) Liberality, (4) Magnificence, (5) Highmindedness, 
(6) the mean concerning Ambition, (7) Gentleness, or Mansuetude, 
(8) Truthfulness, (9) Wittiness, or Jocularity, (10) Friendliness, or 
Courtesy, (11) Modesty, or Shame, and (12) Righteous Indignation. 
Concerning this discussion Aristotle says: “For the present we are 
giving only a rough and summary account [of the virtues], and that 
is sufficient for our purpose; we will hereafter determine their char- 
acter more exactly.”! We are promised, then, a careful discussion 
of the moral virtues “hereafter.” In Book III, chaps. ix ff., Book 
IV, and Book V, Aristotle keeps his word. Moreover, an introduc- 
tory sentence and a concluding one mark the limits of this discussion 
of the moral virtues as definitely as two milestones. The first two 
sentences of III, ix, are as follows: “Let us then resume our con- 
sideration of the several virtues and discuss their nature, the subjects 
with which they deal, and the way in which they deal with them. 
In so doing we shall ascertain their number.’ The last sentence in 
Book V unmistakably closes the list of moral virtues: “This then 
may be taken as a sufficient description of Justice, and the other 
moral virtues.” Between these two absolutely definite limits, 
Aristotle discusses exactly twelve good qualities or desirable means. 
In this careful consideration of the moral virtues, the same good 
qualities, or desirable means, are listed as in the less careful discussion 
which precedes it, with one exception: in the “rough and summary 
account”’ Righteous Indignation is included. We know from the 
Rhetoric that Aristotle decided that his discussion of this quality 
was false, as Envy and Malice, which he gave as its extremes, are 
not opposites, but compatible and coexistent.* In his second 


1 My quotations are from the translation by J. E. C. Welldon. 
? Italics mine. 
8 See Aristotle’s Rhetoric, Book II, chap. ix. 
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discussion of the moral virtues, which is to ‘‘ determine their character 
more exactly” and “ascertain their number,” he omits Righteous 
Indignation and adds Justice, leaving the number unchanged. 
Surely there is enough here to suggest the number twelve if any 
such suggestion were needed. 

But Jusserand has difficulty in totalizing Aristotle’s virtues, for 
he finds it hard to decide which ones are to be counted. In the first 
place, he contends that ‘Some of his virtues are only a branch or 
development of another virtue Magnificence is only the same 
as [Liberality], but practiced by the very rich, instead of by the 
moderately rich, man.’”? Now it is plain that Aristotle’s Mag- 
nificence and Liberality are not the same. It would be strange 
indeed if they were, since Aristotle treats them as two separate 
virtues. They are much the same in principle, as both imply being 
free in giving and spending. But practically they are very different. 
Any one who gives to the right cause, at the right time, in the right 
manner, and to the right amount, considering the means of the giver, 
and who takes from right sources, is liberal.2 He has to avoid the 
extremes of illiberality and prodigality. The magnificent man, on 
the other hand, must avoid the extremes of meanness and vulgar 
display, or bad taste. He must be a kind of artist. ‘The magnifi- 
cent man,” says Aristotle, “is like a connoisseur in art; he has the 
faculty of perceiving what is suitable, and of spending large sums of 
money with good taste With equal expenditure he will make 
the result more magnificent.”* And, as we shall see later, Magni- 
ficence includes far more than this. The poor widow who gave the 
mites was liberal; but the problems she had to solve in being so were 
very different from those of a person who is in a position to practice 
the virtue of Magnificence and wishes to do so. 

Again, Jusserand objects, “Others .... are treated of quite 
apart, at great length; but it is not clear whether, if one wanted to 
do what Aristotle neglected to perform—that is, to tabulate his 
moral virtues—these should, or should not, be admitted in the list. 
Such is the case with Justice Such is the case also with 


1 Mod. Phil., III, 374-75. 

2 Nicomachean Ethics, IV, i-iii; I, vii. 

3 Ibid., 1V,iv—v; II, vii; Magna Moralia, I, 26; and Ethica Eudemia, III, vi. 
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Friendship Aristotle has treated them apart, and shown 
that he did not include them in his regular count.’’! 

Jusserand’s assertion that Aristotle treated Justice apart from 
the other moral virtues is a misinterpretation. Justice is not 
separated from the preceding discussion in Books III and IV; on 
the contrary, it is in the closest possible way connected with it. 
In Book IV, chap. xiii, while discussing Truthfulness, Aristotle says: 
“We are not speaking of one who is truthful in legal covenants, or 
of all such matters as lie within the domain of justice and injustice, 
for these would be matters belonging to a different virtue.’ Again, 
the last sentence in Book IV is as follows: “But let us now proceed 
. to consider Justice.”” Hence, one can no more draw a line between 
Books IV and V than between Books III and IV. Finally, the sen- 
tence which so clearly and definitely closes the discussion of the 
moral virtues is, as we have already seen, the last sentence in Book 
V: “This then may be taken as a sufficient description of Justice, 
and the other moral virtues.” One virtue, Friendship, Aristotle does 
treat “apart at great length.’”’ According to Jusserand its “‘admis- 
sion into [Aristotle’s] treatise is justified, not to say excused, on the 
plea that it is either a virtue or related to virtue, and that it is most 
necessary in life.”* But it could hardly need a better justification. 

Finally Jusserand points out: “Some, admitted into the class 
at one part of the work, are described elsewhere as doubtfully belong- 
ing to it There is also a chapter on Shame (aiédds, Lat. 
verecundia), though ‘it is not correct to call it a virtue.’ But 
‘neither is Self-control,’ adds Aristotle in the same chapter.’’* Thus 
Jusserand makes much of showing that Aristotle is sometimes uncer- 
tain whether a given one of his desirable means is a virtue or not— 
that is, whether or not it comes under a technical definition of virtue. 
And then, strangely enough, he expects Spenser to be severely 
technical when his master has not been. But Aristotle tells us 
plainly in Book I, chap. i, of his Nicomachean Ethics, and again in 
Book II, chap. ii, that in a discussion on ethics, scientific exactitude 
is impossible. He answers Jusserand’s objections some centuries 


1 Mod. Phil., III, 374-75. 
2 Ibid., p. 374. 
8 Ibid., pp. 374-75. 
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before they were made. He says: “An educated person will expect 
accuracy in each subject only so far as the nature of the subject 
allows.’! Jusserand overlooks the important fact that both Aristotle 
and Spenser are eminently practical in their aims. In Book II, 
chap. ii, Aristotle says: “Our present study is not, like other studies, 
purely speculative in its intention; for the object of our inquiry is 
not to know the nature of virtue but to become ourselves virtuous, 
as that is the sole benefit which it conveys.’’ Spenser’s statement 
to Raleigh of the object he had in writing the Faerie Queene shows 
the practical nature of that work: “The general end therefore of all 
the book is to fashion a gentleman or noble person in vertuous and 
gentle discipline.”* With such a purpose, is it likely that Spenser 
would stop to quibble over whether such a quality as Temperance, 
for example, does or does not come under a technical definition of 
virtue? What would his gentleman be without it? Is it not reason- 
able that, in attempting to follow Aristotle, Spenser would take all 
of Aristotle’s desirable means or good qualities? Whether certain 
of them come under a technical definition of virtue or not, they are 
virtues in any practical sense. And Aristotle himself regarded them 
as such, as is shown by the fact that he discussed them as virtues. 
Besides, they are absolutely necessary to a system which is to 
“fashion a gentleman or noble person”’ not only in “vertuous,”’ but 
also in “gentle,” discipline. 

This brings us to a very simple explanation of how Spenser got 
his number of virtues. He simply took all of Aristotle’s desirable 
means, or qualities essential to the good man. Now Aristotle dis- 
cussed, all told, thirteen good qualities, or desirable means, as Jusse- 
rand himself observes. One of these, as Jusserand also observes, is 
Magnificence. Magnificence, as we saw, Spenser gives to Arthur, 
leaving exactly twelve others. Clearly, if one of Aristotle’s virtues 
contains all the others, his virtues might properly be divided into 
“the twelve” and the one which includes the twelve. 

So much for the number of Spenser’s and Aristotle’s virtues. 
We come now to Jusserand’s argument that “the nature of the 
virtues considered by Spenser matches the Aristotelian selection 


1N. Eth., I, i. 
2 Spenser’s Letter to Sir Walter Raleigh, included in all editions of the Faerie Queene. 
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scarcely better than their number’’'—a proposition which to Jusse- 
rand means that the two do not match at all. 

Before discussing the nature of Spenser’s virtues, it will be neces- 
sary to clear the ground somewhat, by saying a word about how the 
Faerie Queene is to be interpreted. There is a notion that Spenser’s 
episodes are unimportant. For example, Jusserand disposes of the 
lesson of one of Spenser’s great cantos by saying, “It is only inci- 
dentally dwelt upon, forming the episode of Guyon’s visit to Medina, 
Bk. II, c. 2.” And in this attitude toward the episodes Jusserand 
is by no means alone. Any notion that whatever is not a part of 
Spenser’s main plot can have little to do with his meaning is based 
upon a misconception of the fundamental structure of Spenser’s 
great poem. An episode filling one of Spenser’s cantos—a great 
poem in itself—such as the one in which Guyon is taken by his Palmer 
(Reason or Prudence) to the house of Medina (the Mean), where the 
Knight of Temperance learns the fundamental conception of true 
Temperance, cannot be considered unimportant. Such an episode 
may be “only incidental”’ to some of the points named in Spenser’s 
letter to Raleigh, in which the author undertakes to state the “gen- 
eral intention” and to give something of the plot and plan of more 
than half a million words, and to propose and name the contents of 
a second poem, which would probably* have contained another half 
million words, all in a four-page letter—a summary which disposes 
of the whole of the Book on Temperance in six lines. But in Spenser’s 
development of any given virtue, such an episode is of very great 
importance. 

It is mainly by means of the episodes that Spenser’s discussion 
of the virtues is carried on. This fact will become clear as we pro- 
ceed. We may note here, however, Spenser’s direct testimony that 
his episodes are organic. In the Book on Courtesy, at the end of a 
three-canto episode showing Calidore’s Courtesy among the lowly, 
Spenser makes it unmistakably clear that each episode in the Faerie 


1 Mod. Phil., 11, 375. 
2 Ibid., p. 381 and note. 


3 It will be observed that Spenser does not say how many Books will be in the second 
part; he speaks only of ‘‘ these first twelve bookes’’ and of ‘the other part."”" Nor does 
he give the number of the political virtues. Aristotle gives nowhere a list of the political 
virtues. 
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Queene represents some phase of the virtue under discussion; that 
the author “never is astray.”! Again, in the Book on Justice, in 
introducing the account of the spousal of Florimel, Spenser assures 
us that he is admitting to the poem nothing save what “with this 
present treatise doth agree, True vertue to advance.’”? And the 
episode turns out to be a study in just distribution of honors, which 
according to Aristotle is the essence of Justice.* 

Moreover, Spenser does not intend that his readers shall mis- 
understand him. “By certaine signes here set in sundry place,’’* he 
aims to see to it that the reader “never is astray.’”’. And among the 
most helpful of these “signes” are the very illuminating comments 
of the author, oftenest at the beginning, but sometimes in the middle 
of a canto. No one will need to be reminded of the importance of 
Spenser’s arguments to the cantos and his proems to the books. 
Sometimes a few lines spoken by one of the characters throw great 
light on the allegory of the poem. Professor Greene has truly 
remarked, “Only a man of abundant leisure can read the [Faerie 
Queene] as Spenser would have it read.’” To get the meaning, one 
must watch not only the enveloping plot and the episodes, but also 
every comment, every speech, every line, every word, and, frequently, 
in the case of proper names, every syllable. He must read the poem 
intensively—minutely : 

ne let him then admire, 


But yield his sence to be too blunt and bace, 
That no’te without an hound fine footing trace.‘ 


So much for the manner jn which Spenser is to be interpreted. 
Let us now examine, in the case of each of the six virtues developed 
by Spenser, Jusserand’s argument that Spenser’s and Aristotle’s 
virtues are unlike in nature. 


1VI, xii, 1-2. Cf. 1, vii, 50; II, xii, 1; III, vi, 52; VI, iii, 25; VI, ix, 1. 

2V, iii, 3. 

* With this canto of Spenser’s Book on Justice, cf. N. Eth., V, ii, and V, iv, and 
Politics, II, vii. With Braggadocchio cf. Achilles’ Coward, Politics, II, vii. 

4 Book II, Proem, stanza 4. 

5 See I, viii, 1, or I, x, 1. Other examples will be pointed out later. 

* See, for example, I, viii, 49. 


7H. L. Greene, ‘“ Allegory in Spenser, Bunyan, and Swift,’’ Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc., 
IV (1889), 181. 
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Concerning the subject of Spenser’s first Book, Jusserand says: 
“Holiness is certainly not borrowed from Aristotle’s series of moral 
virtues.’’! This is mere assertion, not argument. Possibly an argu- 
ment is thought to lie in a supposed inconsistency between “holi- 
ness” and “moral virtues;” but if so, it should be remembered that 
Spenser certainly classed holiness as a moral virtue, as is shown not 
only by the letter to Raleigh but also by the “XII. Morall vertues”’ 
of the title page of the Faerie Queene. 

Again, Jusserand says that Spenser’s reference to the twelve 
moral virtues of Aristotle was “a mere afterthought, probably, 
imagined after part of the poem had been written; for Spenser begins 
with the virtue of Holiness, conspicuously absent as we saw from 
Aristotle’s enumeration,” etc.? Surely it is incredible that Spenser 
should contemplate a great epic for years (see Spenser’s letter to 
Harvey under date of 1580) and finally write the forty-five thousand 
words of the Book on Holiness without even a general notion of the 
plot and purpose of his poem. Besides, the fact that the machinery 
of the court of Gloriana and of the quests is introduced at the very 
beginning of Book I* indicates that the plan of the letter to Raleigh 
was not an “afterthought.” But even if we were to admit that the 
reference to Aristotle was an afterthought, conceived after the first 
Book was written, it would have to fit, at least approximately. 
And Book I, Holiness, was one of the three which accompanied the 
letter to Raleigh. How could Spenser say that each of the twelve 
Books of the Faerie Queene would contain one of Aristotle’s twelve 
moral virtues, “of which these three bookes contayn three,”* when 
the first of the three had nothing whatever to do with Aristotle? 
Could he expect to deceive Raleigh, Sidney, Elizabeth, and the rest 
of the brilliant circle for whom he wrote ? 

Obviously Jusserand misunderstands, or has forgotten, the mean- 
ing of Aristotle’s virtue of Highmindedness, or Magnanimity; for 
he sees in it only “a kind of ornament applicable to all the virtues.’”® 
It is well known that this virtue represents Aristotle’s conception of 


1 Mod. Phil., III, 376. 

2 Tbid., p. 381. 

‘I,i. See also canto vii, stanza 46. 
* Letter to Raleigh. 

5 Mod, Phil., III, 382. 
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absolute moral perfection. ‘The highminded man,” says Aristotle, 
‘seems to be one who thinks himself worthy of great things, and who 
is worthy of them. For he who thinks himself worthy of great things 
without being so is foolish, and no virtuous person is foolish orabsurd.” 
“There will be one particular object of his interest . . . . honor.” 
“‘Highmindedness, then, has to do with honor on a great scale.” 
“The highminded man, as being worthy of the highest things, will 
be in the highest degree good.” “It seems that the highminded man 
possesses such greatness as belongs to every virtue.” “It seems that 
Highmindedness is, as it were, the crown of the virtues, as it enhances 
them and cannot exist apart from them.” Finally, the following 
sentence shows Aristotle’s exalted conception of Highmindedness: 
“‘He [the highminded man] will be only moderately pleased at great 
honors conferred upon him by virtuous people, as feeling that he 
obtains what is naturally his due or even less than his due; for it would 
be impossible to devise an honor that should be proportionate to 
perfect virtue.’’! 

But is the Knight of Holiness Aristotle’s highminded man? 
Some change in the conception of the Red Cross Knight was, of 
course, necessary on account of the fact that he was a Christian hero. 
So far as possible, however, Spenser has made him conform to 
Aristotle’s conception of Highmindedness. First, he is characterized 
by a high opinion of himself. For proof of his amazing self-confidence 
we have not only Spenser’s letter to Raleigh, but also the Faerie 
Queene itself. ‘‘A tall clownishe younge man” who has never worn 
armor,” he enters the court of great Gloriana, 

Where noblest knights were to be found on earth,’ 


and to the great wonder of the Queen and the disappointment and 
mortification of Una, whom he proposes to help, demands the greatest 
of all quests, the establishment of Truth—true Christianity—and the 
defeat of Error and the Devil, a quest so difficult that, although great 
knights from all over the world have tried it, none has been able to 
fulfil it.‘ Assuredly he thinks himself worthy of great things. But 
he not only thinks himself worthy; he is worthy—as is abundantly 
proved, not alone by his ability to wear the Christian armor, which 

1 For Aristotle’s discussion of Highmindedness see Nicomachean Ethics, IV, vii ff. 

2 Letter to Raleigh and F. Q., I, i, 1. +I, ili, 28, «I, vii, 45. 
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is the test,! nor by Una’s later testimony concerning his great work,? 
but also by his final triumph over all enemies including the Dragon 
of Evil.* In the second place, his chief thought is the winning of 
great earthly honor. His “noble heart” is “with child of glorious 
great intent” and 


Can never rest, untill it forth have brought 
Th’ eternall brood of glorie excellent.‘ 


“All for prayse and honour he did fight.’”* From first to last the 
Knight of Holiness is in pursuit of honor. He has come to Faerie 
Court in the first place to seek for fame: 


prickt with courage, and thy forces pryde, 
To Faery court thou cam’st to seeke for fame.*® 


Upon our first introduction to him, at the beginning of the Faerie 
Queene, we are told: 


Upon a great adventure he was bond, 

That greatest Gloriana to him gave, 

That greatest Glorious Queene of Faerie lond, 
To winne him worship, and her grace to have, 
Which of all earthly things he most did crave.” 


And when he appears in the third Book, after he has attained perfect 
Holiness, his character in this respect is unchanged: 


Then he forth on his journey did proceede, 

To seeke adventures, which mote him befall, 

And win him worship through his warlike deed, 
Which alwayes of his paines he made the chiefest meed.8 


Nor does the Red Cross Knight seek merely great honor; he seeks 


the greatest of all earthly honor. Una tells him that his fight with 
the Dragon of Evil 


shall ye evermore renowmed make, 
Above all knights on earth, that batteill undertake.® 


1 Letter to Raleigh. I, v, 1. 
21, vii, 47-49. SI, v, 7. 
sI, xi. 6, x, 66. 


7I,i,3. Italics in quotations from Spenser are all mine. I quote from Smith and 
de Selincourt’s Poetical Works of Spenser, Oxford, 1912, but I have disregarded the 
italicization of proper names and followed modern usage in regard to u, », and j. 

* III, iv, 4. 

°t, zi, 2. 
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And Heavenly Comtemplation has already told him what this great 
honor is to be. The knight is to be Saint George, famous throughout 
Europe as a military saint, and the patron saint of England: 
For thou emongst those Saints, whom thou doest see, 
Shalt be a Saint, and thine owne nations frend 
And Patrone: thou Saint George shalt called bee, 
Saint George of mery England, the signe of victoree.! 
Finally, that the Red Cross Knight’s Highmindedness may be com- 
plete and convincing in Spenser’s and Aristotle’s’ view, Heavenly 
Contemplation explains that the knight is of high birth— 
thou springst from ancient race 
Of Saxon kings.* 
And we know that it is by deliberate plan, not by accident, that 
Spenser makes the Red Cross Knight’s one great passion love of 
honor. Even Heavenly Contemplation sanctions the knight’s pur- 
suit of earthly fame. And the poet, in his own person— 
That I this man of God his godly armes may blaze'— 
prays aid of 
The Nourse of time, and everlasting fame 
That warlike hands ennoblest with immortall name.® 
The moral perfection which the knight attains is, no doubt, to be 
expected: 
from the first unto the last degree, 
His mortall life he learned had to frame 
In holy righteousnesse, without rebuke or blame.’ 

It is not to be overlooked that all of Spenser’s great knights are 
characterized by Highmindedness, as they are by all of the other 
moral virtues. This is in accordance with Aristotle’s tendency to 
make any given virtue include all the others, and his teaching that 
“Neither greatness nor highmindedness is possible without complete 
virtue.”® But although, on account of this close relation between 
the virtues, such great knights as Guyon and Artegall are character- 
ized by Highmindedness, none of Spenser’s knights, except possibly 


iT, x, 61. 
2 This statement is warranted not only by Aristotle’s and Spenser’s strong feeling 
of aristocracy, but also by Aristotle’s discussion of Highmindedness in N. Eth., IV, viii. 
31, x, 65. 6I, xi, 5. 
‘I, x, 59, 60, and 62. 7I, x, 45. 
5], xi, 7. 8 N. Eth., IV, viii. 
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the all-perfect Arthur, can compare in Highmindedness with the 
Knight of Holiness. That especial emphasis should be laid on 
Arthur’s Highmindedness would naturally result not only from the 
close relation between the virtues, but also from Arthur’s moral 
perfection. But it is in Book I, where Arthur tells his dream of 
glory, that we are most impressed with his Highmindedness. And 
according to Spenser’s plan in the letter to Raleigh, Arthur must, in 
the Book on Holiness, represent the same virtue as the Knight of 
Holiness: ‘‘In the whole course I mention the deedes of Arthure 
applyable to that vertue, which I write of in that booke.” Con- 
sequently, if Arthur represents Highmindedness in Book I, so 
must the Knight of the Red Cross. Thus it is clear that the Knight 
of Holiness exemplifies Aristotle’s virtue of Highmindedness. Nor 
was Spenser doing anything unusual in thus combining pagan and 
sacred writings. He was only doing what many divines did both 
before and after him. Moreover, he was only doing what he himself 
did again and again in the Faerie Queene, sometimes in a rather sur- 
prising fashion. For example, in II, xii, 52, he compares Acrasia’s 
Bower, falsely named the “ Bowre of blis,’”’ not only to “ Parnasse”’ 
and Mount Ida, but also to the Garden of Eden, the comparison 
being unfavorable even to Eden. Again, the marriage rites of Una 
and the Knight of Holiness, described in I, xii, are pagan, not Chris- 
tian. There is nothing surprising, however, in his combining 
Aristotle’s Highmindedness with Christianity; for the combination 
is simply moral perfection (represented by the Knight of Holiness) 
married to Christian truth (Una). 

I have discussed the case of Holiness at considerable length 
because it is the only one which is in any way doubtful. In Books 
II-VI it is certain that Spenser is consciously and deliberately 
following Aristotle. 

The subject of Spenser’s second Book is Temperance. Jusserand 
has to admit that “‘[Spenser’s virtue of] Temperance truly and plainly 
corresponds to one of Aristotle’s [virtues].”* Aristotle outlines 
Temperance briefly in the Nicomachean Ethics, II, vii, discusses it at 
some length in III, xiii-xv, and continues the discussion throughout 


1 See I, xii, 37. 
2? Mod. Phil., III, 376. 
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most of Book VII. Spenser, in his Book on Temperance, draws upon 
all three discussions. 

Concerning the virtue of Spenser’s third Book, Jusserand says: 
“Chastity may be held to have been [one of Aristotle’s virtues], if we 
give the word the sense of ‘shame’ (verecundia), and neglect the fact 
that Aristotle, while studying it, declares that this ‘shame’ is not a 
virtue.”! That both Spenser and Aristotle were interested in prac- 
tical morality, not in whether such qualities as Temperance and 
Chastity are technically virtues, we have already seen. Although 
Aristotle tends to make this virtue of Shame, or Modesty, all- 
inclusive, just as he tends to make all the others, his discussion of it 
in the Nicomachean Ethics* and in the Rhetoric* leaves unquestionable 
the fact that he means it particularly to apply to sex morality. It is 
hardly necessary to state that in his Book on Chastity Spenser is 
discussing sex morality from the standpoint of Shame, or Modesty, 
on the one hand, and Shamelessness, on the other.‘ It should be 
added that sex morality is also an important part of Aristotle’s dis- 
cussion of Temperance, including Licentiousness and Incontinence. 
Aristotelian Temperance, in the strict or particular sense, applies to 
“meats” and “drinks” and “what are called the pleasures of love.’ 
Aristotelian Shame, or Modesty, in the strict sense, applies, of course, 
to the last of these. Spenser, in his Book on Chastity, drew not 
only upon Aristotle’s discussion of Shame, or Modesty, but also upon 
that part of his discussion of Temperance and Incontinence which 
deals with sex morality. 

Concerning the subjects of Spenser’s fourth and fifth Books, 
Jusserand says: “‘The reader knows what the case is with Friendship 
and Justice.’’® I believe he does. 

Finally, concerning Courtesy, the subject of Spenser’s sixth Book, 
Jusserand says: ‘Courtesy may be held to correspond, if to any- 
thing, to Aristotle’s friendliness, but not without a considerable 


1 Mod. Phil., III, 376. 
2N. Eth., Il, vii; IV, xv. 
3 Rhetoric, II, vi, xii, and xiii. 


4 See, for example, III, i, 48. See also, III, i, 50; III, ii, 40-41; III, iv, 45; III, v, 
55; III, vii, 49; III, viii, 32; and III, xii, 24. 


5 N. Eth., III, xiii. 
6 Mod, Phil., III, 376. 
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extension and modernization of the word Aristotle’s descrip- 
tion of friendliness best suits, however, without matching it exactly, 
the modern notion of courtesy.”! The New English Dictionary 
reveals nothing inconsistent in Spenser’s discussing under the name 
of Courtesy the virtue which Aristotle says is most like Friendliness. 
But what really counts, a comparison of Spenser’s Book on Courtesy 
with this Near-Friendliness, shows that the two really do match. 
The sphere of Aristotle’s Near-Friendliness is “human society, with 
its common life and association in words and deeds.” The virtue 
is a mean between flattery, obsequiousness, complaisance, on the one 
hand, and surliness, disagreeableness, contentiousness, on the other. 
Aristotle says: “It most resembles Friendliness; for the person 
in whom it exists answers to our idea of a virtuous friend, except 
that friendliness includes affection as well. He will so 
act alike to strangers and acquaintances,” etc.2 Thus Aristotle’s 
Near-Friendliness is a kind of Golden Rule: In your association with 
others, including strangers, speak to them and act toward them as a 
virtuous friend would do. 

Spenser’s virtue of Courtesy matches this Aristotelian ideal 
exactly. It allows neither flattery, on the one hand, nor conten- 
tiousness, on the other.* It consists in acting toward others as a 
virtuous friend would act. It should be remembered, however, that 
with both Aristotle and Spenser friendship includes love; and also 
that, in accordance with Aristotle’s and Spenser’s tendency to make 
any given virtue include all the others, Courtesy and Discourtesy 
will include other virtues and vices. 

For seldome yet did living creature see, 
That curtesie and manhood ever disagree.‘ 
That the virtue of Spenser’s sixth Book does consist in acting toward 
others as a true friend would act is shown by the characters and the 
episodes. Calidore, Tristram, Calepine, Prince Arthur, and others 
represent Courtesy, or Friendliness. Maleffort, Crudor, and Briana, 
who maltreat strangers (c.i.); the “proud discourteous knight”’ whom 
Tristram slays (c. ii); the contemptible Sir Turpine, who will not 
1 Ibid. 
2N. Eth., IV, xii. 


5 See, for example, Spenser's exposition of Calidore’s Courtesy in VI, i, 2-3. 
* VI, iii, 40. 
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give lodging to Calepine and his wounded lady, or help the wounded 
woman over the ford, and who even attacks the defenseless knight 
(c. iii, vi, viii); Mirabella, who delights in the sufferings of her lovers 
(c. vii); the “salvage nation,” which preys upon strangers (c. viii, 
stanzas 35 ff.); and the “theeves” who lead Pastorell into captivity 
(c. ix, xi)—these are some of the examples of Unfriendliness, of not 
acting toward others as a virtuous friend would act. And, finally, 
the Blatant Beast is not Slander, as it is sometimes named, nor yet 
the Puritans, as it is oftenest named. It is the Spirit of Unfriendli- 
ness;! it is Malice, Malevolence, Envy, Despite, Slander, Conten- 
tiousness, and is represented in one place,’ no doubt, by the most 
contentious element among the Puritans. The Blatant Beast, like 
Duessa, 


could d’on so manie shapes in sight, 
As ever could cameleon colours new.® 


Besides, Spenser more than once shows by the speeches of his char- 
acters, combined with the plot, that he is keeping before him Aris- 
totle’s ideal of acting toward others as a true friend would act. For 
example, in VI, iii, 15, Aldine is talking to Sir Calidore, the Knight 
of Courtesy. The two are strangers, having seen each other but 


once before. We are told: 


In th’end his [Calidore’s] kyndly courtesie to prove, 
He [Aldine] him by all the bands of love besought, 
And as it mote a faithfull friend behove, 

To safeconduct his love, and not for ought 

To leave, till to her fathers house he had her brought. 


W. F. DeMoss 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


[To be concluded] 


1 With V, xii, 28—43 and VI, i, 7-10, in which passages the Blatant Beast is identified 
with Envy and Detraction, the latter including Malevolence, and with VI, v, 12-22, in 
which the Blatant Beast is identified with Malice, Deceit, and Detraction, compare the 
author’s comment, or literal exposition of Discourtesy, in VI, vii, 1-2. 

2 See VI, xii, 22-41; but note in VI, xii, 22 and 23, that the Blatant Beast has gone 


“‘through every place"’ and ‘‘ through all estates,”’ all ranks of life, before he comes to the 
**Clergy.”’ 


sIV, i, 18. 





CHAUCERIANA 


I 
Troilus, 1, 687-88: 
And witeth wel, that bothe two ben vices, 
Mistrusten alle, or elles alle leve. 
Cf. Seneca Epistulae Morales 1. 3. 4 (ed. Heinse, p. 5): utrumque 
enim vitium est, et omnibus credere et nulli. 
Troilus, 1, 740-41: 
For it is seyd men maketh ofte a yerde 
With which the maker is himself y-beten. 
Wander, in his Sprichwoerter-Lexikon, gives, under the caption Ruthe, 
a great many forms of the proverb, but none so close to Chaucer’s 
as any of the seven from Provengal poetry given by Cnyrim in his 
Sprichwoerter (Nos. 779-85). 
Troilus, 1, 963-66: 
It far’th of som servise, 
As plante a tree, or herbe, in sondry wise, 


And on the morwe pulle it up as blive! 
No wonder is, though it may never thrive. 


Cf. Seneca op. cit. 1. 2. 3 (p. 3): non convalescit planta, quae 
saepe transfertur. 

Troilus, 1, 1065-69. Professor Kittredge pointed out in Modern 
Philology, VII, 481 that this passage is derived from Geoffrey de 
Vinsauf, Nova Poetria, vss. 43-45 (in Leyser, Historia Poetarum et 
Poematum Medii Aevi, p. 864). Chaucer refers to the same work in 
B 4537 ff. It is to be further noted that the use of color, colorare 
in a rhetorical sense is very frequent in the Nova Poetria, frequent 
enough to suggest that Chaucer may have derived the usage from de 
Vinsauf, who, however, nowhere couples color with figure, as Chaucer 
sometimes does. Cf. Nova Poetria, vss. 201, 745, 746, 748, 879, 924, 
928, 929, 946, 955, 957, 962, 988, 993, 995, 1023, 1024, 1037, 1038, etc. 
Chaucer’s Almena for Alemena (Troilus, 3, 1428) may be compared 
with Almenam in Nova Poetria, vs. 623. 
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Troilus, 2, 188-89: 


Withouten hond, me semeth that in toune 

For this miracle here I ech belle soune. 
For the miraculous ringing of bells on joyful or solemn occasions refer- 
ences, chiefly from Germanic literature, may be found in Child’s 
English and Scottish Popular Ballads, 1, 173, 231; III, 235, 519. 
My attention is called to this fact by Dr. W. G. Dodd’s Courtly Love 
in Chaucer and Gower. I would add the following: Boccaccio, 
Decamerone, Giornata Seconda, Novella Prima: Per la qual cosa, o 
vero o non vero che si fosse, morendo egli, addivenne, secondo che i 
Trivigiani affermano, che nell’ ora della sua morte le campane della 
maggior chiesa di Trivigi, tutte, senza essere da alcuno tirate, comin- 
ciarono a sonare. II che in luogo di miracolo avendo, questo Arrigo 
esser santo dicevano tutti. 

I have found four examples of rime royal in French poetry earlier 
than the fourteenth century. Cf. Conon de Béthune, ed. Wallens- 
kéld, pp. 282-85; Guiot de Provins, ed. Orr, Chanson iv; same in 
Wackernaegel xiiii (from a fourteenth-century manuscript); anony- 
mous (Wackernaegel xli); Gace Brulé, ed. Huet (Société des Anciens 
Textes Frangais), Chanson xiii (p. 31). Chaucer first introduced the 
stanza into English poetry. In all his French predecessors the stanza 
is used for lyric rather than for narrative; and even in Chaucer it 
often reverts to or continues the lyric tradition. 


II 


Canterbury Tales, B 4047-50. The belief that the cock crew 
exactly on the hour is alluded to in Sir Gawayne and the Green 
Knight, 2008: 

Bi vch kok pat crue, he knwe wel pe steuen. 


“By each cock that crew he knew well the hour.” 

B 4039-54. The best commentary on the colors of Chantecleer 
is the song given by Padelford in The Cambridge History of English 
Literature (II, 444-45), and by Cook in his excellent Literary Middle 
English Reader (p. 429). The Nun’s Priest’s Tale has several 
echoes of early English lyric poetry which add to the burlesque 
effect of the whole. And I am inclined to believe that Chaucer was 
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acquainted with some version—earlier than the extant fifteenth- 
century manuscript—of the song in question, and had it in mind 
while drawing the portrait of Chantecleer. To suppose that the song 
in question echoed Chaucer is of course perfectly possible, but to do so 
is to sacrifice something of the spirit of burlesque in the Nun’s Priest's 
Tale. Other echoes of early English song in the Tale are B 4084: 
herte in holde; and B 4069: My lief is faren in londe. 

B 4108. tool, “weapon.” Cf. Romeo and Juliet, I, 1, 31-32: 
Draw thy tool; here comes two of the house of Montagues; and 
Milton, Samson Agonistes, 137: 

In scorn of their proud arms and warlike tools. 


B 4243. wlatsom. That the w of initial wl was pronounced by 
Chaucer might be inferred from the evidence of the alliterative verse 
of his age. The evidence is not, however, wholly satisfactory, since 
no contemporary alliterative verse occurs in Chaucer’s dialect. Cf. 
nevertheless Cleanness, 

831: Welawynnely wlonk tyl pay waschen hade 


1501: So pe worcher of pis worlde wlates per-with 
541: Lo! suche a wrakful wo for wlatsum dedej 


Cf. also William of Palerne, 1634: 
but now a while wol i stinte* of pis wlonke murpe [=proud mirth] 


B 4414. The Ozford Dictionary perfectly establishes the use 
of gladly in the sense of “usually,” “habitually,” and even the 
editors of Chaucer are beginning to take notice of the fact. The 
following are examples of the usage later than any given by the said 
Dictionary. I have some doubt about the case from Milton. 

Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey (quoted in Anglia, XXIX, New 
Series, XVII, 335): 

Who gladly halsethe ye golden meane 
Voyde of dayngers advisedly hath his home. 

Ascham, The Scholemaster (Ascham, English Works, ed. W. A. 
Wright, p. 224): Yet euen those that be learned and wittie trauelers, 
when they be disposed to prayse traueling, as a great commendacion, 
and the best Scripture they haue for it, they gladlie recite the third 
verse of Homere in his first booke of Odyssea, etc. 

Watson (quoted by Ascham, loc. cit.): 

All trauellers do gladly report great prayse of Vlysses. 
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Milton, Comus, 410-13: 


but where an equall poise of hope and feare 
dos arbitrate the event my nature is 
that I incline to hope rather then feare 
and gladly banish squint suspicion. 
Cf. also the use of French volontiers as in Machaut, Le Dit du Lyon, 
1917-18: 


Et pour ce qu’on dit que cremour 
N’est pas volentiers sans amour, etc., 


and in Hugo, Les Misérables, Part 1, Book 5, Chapter 3, Paragraph 3: 
Il emportait volontiers un fusil dans ses promenades, mais il s’en 
servait rarement. This use of volontiers is very common in present- 
day French. 

B 4446. colde. Westillsay cold comfort. In William of Palerne, 
1656, we have kares colde; in Sir Ferumbras, 4213, we have cold ys my 
red; and in the Roman de Troie we have frequently the phrase “cold 
news.” Cf. Herodotus 6. 108: émxovpin yvxpy, and Euripides 
Alcestis 353: Wuxpav pév oluar tépyu. 

B 4573. Talbot as the proper name of a dog appears in a song 
quoted by Padelford (loc. cit.): 

Talbot, my hounde, with a mery taste 

All about the grene wode he gan cast. 
It is barely possible, though not more than barely, that Chaucer’s use 
of Talbot as the proper name of a dog was suggested by the lyric 
poetry of his day. Talbot is also a common noun signifying a large, 
white or light-colored hound, having hanging ears, heavy jaws, and 
great powers of scent. This hunting dog was introduced into 
England by the Talbot family, but it is uncertain whether the 
family was named after the dog or the dog after the family. A pun 
upon the name of the species of dog and the name of the renowned 
enemy of Joan of Arc is found in Political Songs (Rolls Series, IT, 
222): 


He is bownden that oure dore shulde kepe 
That is Talbott oure goode dogge. 


See Ozford and Century Dictionaries under Talbot. 

B 4590. skriked. Cf. Defoe, Captain Singleton (ed. Aitken, 
p. 263): hallowing and skreeking in a manner that it is impossible to 
describe. 
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C 406. a-blakeberyed. Skeat pointed out the relation between 
the verbal in -ed and the Anglo-Saxon verbal in -ad, but the inter- 
mediate form in -eth is so rare that I will cite the following from Sir 
Ferumbras: 

2222: & Summe a deer hontep of hem par went! & some to fox and hare 
3730: Rennyngge a-streyey par on pe waye 
5532: A-strayey on be grene 
With a-strayey for a-strayep cf. the sixteenth and seventeenth century 
spelling ye for the, the y being used as a substitute for J. 

C 953. seintuarie, “a sacred object”; or, more exactly, used 
collectively for “sacred things.’”’ Not in the modern sense of “holy 
place.” Instances of saintuaire in the sense of sacred object (not 
used collectively) are Roman de Troie, 25515-16: 

Des saintuaires plus preisiez 

Ert li auteus pleins e chargiez; 
and Cligés, 1194-96: 

Tot le monde, encois an feist 

Saintuaire, si con je cuit, 

Si l’aorast et jor et nuit. 

F 250. he Moyses. This use of a personal pronoun before a 
proper personal name occurs not only in the Scandinavian languages, 
but also and very frequently in Middle Welsh. Cf. Mabinogion (ed. 
Rhys and Evans), p. 19, ll. 26-27: Hitheu riannon a diuynnwys 
attei athrawon a doethon, She Riannon (it was) who summoned 
to herself doctors and sages; ibid., pp. 11-12: Rof i a duw heb 
ynteu bwyll llyna vy atteb i ytti, ‘Between me and God,” said he 
Powell, “this is my answer to thee.”” The Welsh language applies 
the usage to common nouns as well as to personal names. Cf. op. cit., 
pp. 78-79: Sef a wnaeth ynteu yr eryr, this (is) what he the eagle did. 


III 


The Franklin’s Tale-—In The Publications of the Modern Language 
Association of America, XVI, 406, Professor Schofield, the author 
of a History of English Literature from the Norman Conquest to Chaucer, 
which no competent person will fail heartily to praise, suggested that 
“a careful analysis of the Franklin’s Tale reveals the fact that at 
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bottom it is a simple story of an unusually happy marriage between 
the British Lord Arveragus and his beautiful wife Dorigen.” I have 
never been able to understand this contention. To me the marriage 
referred to seems to be merely the background of the story, which is 
itself concerned not with married happiness, but with an interruption 
in married happiness; and tells of a wife by the seashore bewailing 
the absence of her husband at sea; of a husband not only resigning 
his wife when he is bound by every consideration of honor to retain 
her, but actually so far forgetting all ‘‘gentillesse” as to threaten 
her with death in case she should reveal his ignominious conduct; 
and of a woman pursued by attentions which are equally unwelcome 
and unlawful. 

Professor Kittredgein his Chaucer and His Poetry, page45, remarked, 
“‘Few facts of history, be it sacred or profane, are more solidly estab- 
lished than that Geoffrey Chaucer, in his habit as he lived, was not 

Chaucer was admittedly a humorist, and naiveté is 
incompatible with a sense of humor.” I do not find as a matter of 
ordinary observation that contradictions are so nicely excluded from 
human nature. And in literary history, if we find Wordsworth, one 
of the distinctly great and enduring British poets, frequently falling 
into the sorriest kind of prose, prose that no versification can disguise, 
we need not be surprised if we find Chaucer, a consummate humorist, 
falling at times into something distinctly naive. 

, At any rate, no word seems to me so happily to characterize 
certain features of the Franklin’s Tale as does the word naive. An 
important theme running through Chaucer’s story, the essential 
theme of the story as we have every reason to suppose that he found 
it, is the sacredness of a promise. Could anything be more naive than 
to treat the casual promise of Dorigen, which was intended to be 
absolutely ironical, as more binding than her marriage vow, which 
had been made quite literally? Dorigen’s promise to Aurelius was 
only a rhetorical way of saying that she never would desert her 
husband for the young man who was paying her his addresses. In 
treating her answer literally, as if she were making a bargain (rather 
than expressing with the utmost possible emphasis her determina- 
tion to remain loyal to her husband), Aurelius really forfeited all 
claim to be considered “gentle,”’ generous, or even honorable. 
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Nor is it enough to say that this was all in the story as Chaucer 
found it, and that in accepting what he found Chaucer by no means 
incurs a charge of naiveté. There are other features of the story 
which may even have been Chaucer’s addition to the naiveté of his 
original. Do Dorigen and Aurelius meet by accident or by desigm 
of Aurelius in F 1499-1508? Chaucer (shall we not say naively ?) 
assures us that they meet both by accident and by design. And how 
is it that nobody, neither Dorigen, Arveragus, nor the poet himself, 
shows the slightest sign of being either shocked or amused when the 
knight who has promised to continue into married life the homage 
of courtship suddenly threatens her with death if she disclose their 
secret (F 1481-84) ? 

Evidently the beauty of the Franklin’s Tale is of that naive order 
found in the primitives of the Italian Renaissance, paintings which 
freely violate the anatomy and perspective that have become basic to 
nearly all modern European art, but which nevertheless command 
the enthusiastic admiration of the more intelligent observers by the 
beauty that remains, and even seems to be enhanced by what is lack- 
ing. There are in the Franklin’s Tale various truly charming descrip- 
tions, there are delicate sentiments, and the character of Dorigen is 
in itself a masterpiece. 

It has often been observed that Chaucer’s insistence on “the 
grisly rokkes blake” and on the horrors of shipwreck is a mark of 
local color connecting the story with Brittany. A few sentences 
from the Pierre Noziére of Anatole France descriptive of the Breton 
coast furnish admirable illustration: “The ocean and the cliffs 
change their appearance every minute. The billows are alternately 
white, green and violet; and the rocks which, a moment ago, were 
flashing their veins of mica, are now as black as ink” (p. 283); “It 
is still said that, on this shore, the souls in torment walk and weep, 
while the bones of those who have been shipwrecked knock at the 
doors of the fishermen and demand burial”’ (p. 286). 

Further notes of local color are perhaps to be found in the descrip- 
tion of Christmas festivities. I certainly suspect that the bugle- 
horn (F 1253) from which “Janus” drinks the wine is a Celtic note 
retained from Chaucer’s source. The drinking-horn, of course, 
figures largely in Teutonic history and tradition, but I know no case 
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of its retention in ceremonial or festive usage so late as it was retained 
at Quimper in Brittany. In this town a cup formed of the horn of 
an urus, or wild ox, was retained in the ceremony of Saint Cecilia’s 
Day until 1793. See Paréde, La Bretagne Poétique, pp. 28-29. 
For the drinking-horn in early Celtic literature the locus classicus 
is perhaps in the very ancient tale of Kulhwch and Olwen, which twice 
uses the formula, ‘The knife is in the meat, and the drink is in the 
horn, and there is treading of feet in the hall,’’ as an excuse for not 
opening the castle gate toa stranger. Cf. Rhys and Evans, Red Book 
of Hergest, I, 126: kyllell a edyw ym bwyt a llynn ym bual, ac 
amsathyr yn neuad; also p. 103, where we have exactly the same 
words except that yn is omitted before neuad. 
I also suspect that F 1255, 


And “Nowel” crieth every lusty man, 


describes a custom more or less distinctive of Brittany, though not 
exclusively Breton. 

F 734. oon the faireste under sonne. I will illustrate this idiom 
with examples drawn from a work of mine on Chaucerian syntax 
which is not yet published. Faireste is used as a substantive and 
in apposition with the numeral oon. That this is the correct way 
to parse the phrase is shown by a glance at examples of the same 
idiom in cognate ‘Germanic dialects, for which I am indebted to 
Professors Einenkel and Kellner: 

Blickling Homilies, 73. 21: paer waeron reo pa betstan ele, there 
three the best ointments. 

Aelfric, Exodus, 32.21: ane ba maestan synne and gode pa lapus- 
tan, a sin one the greatest and to God the most displeasing. 

Iwein, 334: ein das schoenste gras, one the fairest grass. 

Iwein, 1314: si muose toten sehn einen den liebesten man, she must 
see killed one the dearest man. 

Reinaert (Flemish), 137: ene die meste overdaet. 

Chaucer never uses the idiom with any other numeral than one, 
but examples with higher numerals occur in English even as late as 
the eighteenth century. The first three examples of those given 
below, as well as the seventh, are pointed out by Einenkel or Kellner; 
the rest are of my own collecting: 
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Guy of Warwick, 8097: Two the beste then slayne had y. 

Robert of Gloucester, Chronicle, 34: pre pe beste yles. 

Trevisa, Higden’s Polychronicon (Rolls Series), I, 199: Out of 
pilke hilfles] springeb Dre be noblest ryveres of al Europa, pat beep 
i-cleped be Ryne, Danubius, and Rone. 

William of Palerne, 2162: tvo be bremest white beres pat euer 
burn on loked. 

Ibid., 3943-44: 


& treuli astit after him‘ tvo hwndered & seuen 
pe realest rinkes of be reaume’ ded riz. pat ilke 


Ascham, The State of Germany (in English Works, ed. Wright, 
p. 163): And to let other matter of Germany passe, euen this last 
yeare within the compasse of eight monethes he professed himselfe 
open enerhy against foure the greatest poweres that I knowe vpon 
earth. 

Spenser, Faerie Queene, I, vii, 8: The hight of three the’ tallest 
sonnes of mortall seed. 

Thomas May, History of the Parliament of England Which Began 
Nov. 3, 1640: how wicked the manners of Rome were grown, how 
the chief rulers were given to avarice and oppression, and the whole 
state drowned in luxury, lusts and riot, as you may see upon that 
subject in two the most elegant of them [i.e., of the Roman poets]. 

Colley Cibber, The Careless Husband, Act 2, Scene 2: Now I 
think deferring a dun, and getting rid of one’s wife, are two the most 
agreeable sweets in the liberties of an English subject. 

F 942: Withouten coppe he drank al his penaunce. Professor 
W. A. Neilson has convinced me that in my Notes on Chaucer this 
passage is wrongly explained, and that withouten coppe means “under 
difficulties.” The expression occurs twice in the pseudo-Chaucerian 
Tale of Beryn, thus: 

306: ffor such was his fortune, he drank with-out be cupp 
460: He shall drynk for kittes love with-out cup or pot 


9 66 


“To drink one’s woe,” “penance,” etc. is a figure of which Chaucer is 

very fond. Cf. Troilus, 2,784; 3, 1035; 3, 1215-16; Hous of Fame, 

3, 789-90. Every one will recall Saint Luke 21. 42: “Father, if thou 

be willing, remove this cup from me.” But it is worth adding that 
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Froissart represents love as a beverage. Cf. Le Paradys d’Amours, 
676-78: 

Encor croi que depuissedi 

Qu’au dieu d’Amours fesis hommage 

Tu as gousté de son buvrage. 
And in the same poem (738-39) we are told that the god of Love 
makes one “drink good medicine”’: 


Il fait bon medicine boire 
Dont on conforte sa santé. 


F 1325. but youre grace. That this is better taken as meaning 
“without your permission” than “except your favor” is, I hope, too 
evident to require any argument. For but, or as it is sometimes 
spelled boute, in the sense of “without,” cf. William of Palerne: 

1704: Wiztly bowe mo wordes’ sche went fo[r]p stille 
1882-83: pei ete at here ese’ as bei mizt panne 
boute salt oper sauce’ or any semly drynk 
See also 1863, 2008, 2687, and Still, Cottar, 175 (a.p. 1845, cited 
by the English Dialect Dictionary): 
Gie me the man, whate’er his creed, 


Wha speaks the truth but fear or dread. 


The word grace, meaning “ permission,’ occurs in the Romaunt of the 
Rose, 4079-80: 

For no man moo into this place 

Of me to entre shal have grace. 


Henry Barrett HINcKLEY 
New Haven, Conn. 





NEW LIFE-RECORDS OF CHAUCER 


The Calendar of the Patent Rolls for the periods 1370-1374 and 
1374-1377 (published in 1914 and 1916 respectively) contains 
abstracts of two documents which are not included in the Life- 
Records of Chaucer and which, to the best of my knowledge, are new 
to students of Chaucer’s life. These abstracts are as follows: 


Patent Rolls, 48 Edward III, Part I, membrane 13. 


1374. Grant, during pleasure, to Geoffrey Chaucer of the 
June 8. offices of controller of the custom and subsidy of wools, 
Westminster. hides and woolfells, and controller of the petty custom of 
wines and of 3 d. of the pound, also of cloths and other cus- 
tomable merchandise in the port of London. 
By p. s.! 
Patent Rolls, 61 Edward III, membrane 14. 

[1377.] Whereas Geoffrey Chaucer, controller of the custom 
and subsidies of wools, hides and woolfells and other cus- 
tomable things in the port of London, is often occupied on 
the king’s service in remote parts so that he cannot stay in 
person upon the exercise of his office, and has deputed 
Thomas de Evesham to exercise the same in his absence; 
the king wills that Thomas may do so, and may write the 
rolls of the office with his own hand, during Geoffrey’s 
pleasure. 

By bill of the treasurer.? 


Owing to the fact that all the early Patent Rolls (with most of the 
records prior to Charles I) have been sent away in order that they 
may be out of danger from air-raids, it has not been possible for me 
to obtain copies of these patents. A search of the Chancery War- 
rants, however, resulted in finding the two documents which are 
printed below; the first is dated June 8, 1374, but the second is 
without date. These documents are as follows: 


Chancery Warrants. Ser.I. File 437. No. 30146. 
Edwardus, Dei gracia Rex Anglie et Francie, ef Dominus Hibernie, 
Dilecto et fideli nostro Johanni Knyuet, Cancellario nostro, salutem. Cum 


1 Calendar of the Patent Rolls, 1370-1374, p. 449. 


2 Ibid., 1374-1377, p. 462. The patent is not dated, but the regnal year limits it to 
the period from January 25, 1377, to June 21, 1377. 
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concesserimus dilecto nobis Galfrido Chaucer officia tam Contrarotulatoris 
custume et subsidii lanarum, coriorum, et pellium lanutarum, quam Contraro- 
tulatoris parue custume vinorum ac trium denariorum de libra necnon pannor- 
um et aliarum mercandisarum quarumcumque custumabilium per mercatores 
tam indigenas quam alienigenas nobis debitorum in portu Londonie, habenda 
quamdiu nobis placuerit, percipiendo in officiis illis tantum quantum alii con- 
trarotulatores custumarum huiusmodi in portu predicto hactenus percipere 
consueuerunt: Ita quod idem Galfridus rotulos suos dicta officia tangentes 
manu sua propria scribat et continue moretur ibidem et omnia que ad officia 
illa pertinent in propria persona sua et non per substitutum suum faciat et 
exequatur: Volentes quod tam altera pars sigilli nostri quod dicitur coket 
quam altera pars alterius sigilli nostri pro paruis custumis' deputati in portu 
predicto in custodia predicti Galfridi remaneant quamdiu officia habuerit 
supradicta, vobis mandamus quod literas inde sub magno sigillo nostro in 
forma debita fieri faciatis. Datwm sub priuato sigillo nostro apud West- 
monasterium, viij die Junii anno regni nostri Anglie quadragesimo octauo, 
et Francie tricesimo quinto. 


Chancery Warrants. Ser.I. File 1577. 


Soit fait Commissiofi souz le grant seal a Thomas Euesham Citein de 
Loundres destre lieutenant Geffrei Chaucer Contreroulour de la grande 
custume et de la petite el... en... du dit Geffrei tanque come plerra 
au Roi et au dit Geffrei. 

leuesque de Wircestre! Tresorer dengleterre 


It will be observed that according to both the patent of June 8, 
1374, abstracted above and the Chancery warrant of the same date, 
Chaucer was appointed controller of the petty custom as well as 
controller of the custom and subsidy of wools, ete. In this respect 
these documents are in agreement with the Exchequer document of 
June 8, 1374, printed as No. 82 of the Life-Records. Another patent of 
June 8, 1374, however, printed as No. 81 of the Life-Records, grants 
to Chaucer only the controllership of the custom and subsidy of wools. 
And the matter is further complicated by the fact that the note 
appended to Document 82 of the Life-Records, though the document 
itself grants to Chaucer both controllerships, reads: 

Et predictus Galfridus, presens in Curia xij® die Junij dicto anno xlviij°, 
prestitit sacramentum de bene et fideliter se habendo in officio predicto 
{italics mine] quamdiu, etc. ‘ 


1Henry Wakefield, Bishop of Worcester, was appointed treasurer of the exchequer 
on January 11, 1377, was reappointed on June 26, 1377, and was superseded by Thomas 
de Brantingham, Bishop of Exeter, on July 19, 1377 (Calendar of the Patent Rolls, 1374— 
1377, p. 400; ibid., 1377-1381, pp. 3, 7). 
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Did Chaucer actually receive the office of controller of the petty 
custom in 1374, or did he receive only the office of controller of the 
custom and subsidy of wools? If he exercised the office of controller 
of the petty custom during the reign of Edward III, it was for a short 
period only, for John de Oxton was appointed to the office on April 
1, 1375.1 Unfortunately, the Customs Accounts, which ought to 
settle the question, do not name the controllers of the petty custom 
between June 8, 1374, and April 1, 1375. Between December 24, 
1372, and March 25, 1375, there are no entries in regard to the petty 
custom. For the period from March 25, 1375, to April 23, 1375, no 
controller is named, but only Ric. Lyonns of London, farmer of the 
petty custom.’ 

From the evidence we have it seems impossible to decide whether 
Chaucer received both controllerships in 1374 or only the controller- 
ship of the custom and subsidy of wools. Kirk’s opinion, that he 
received only the latter office in 1374, was based chiefly on the fact 
that the only patent of which Kirk had knowledge, Docunient 81 
of the Life-Records, grants to Chaucer only the controllership of the 
custom and subsidy of wools.* But inasmuch as we now have a 
patent of the same date (that abstracted at the beginning of the 


present article) which grants to Chaucer both controllerships, we 
have less reason to doubt that he actually exercised both offices for 
some months in the years 1374 and 1375. The words “in officio 


1 Calendar of the Patent Rolls, 1374-1377, p. 100. 

2 During the period from April 23, 1375, to August 24, 1375, Ric. Fraunceys and 
Robert de Sarton are named as collectors, and John de Exton as controller. During the 
period from August 24, 1375, to October 1, 1375, Robert de Sarton and John de IIkyngham 
are named as collectors, and John de Exton as controller. During the period from Octo- 
ber 1, 1375, to February 20, 1376, Nicholas Potyn, Thomas Culham, and John Oxewyk 
are named as controllers. These data (from Declared Accounts, Customs, Roll 9), as well 
as the Chancery warrants printed above, I have obtained through the agency of Miss 
K. 8. Martin of London, who has been a valuable assistant to me in this and other work 
that involved a search of the public records. The data in regard to the controllers of the 
petty custom which are contained in the Patent Rolls agree substantially with those 
given above from the Customs Accounts except that the Patent Roll (or at least the 
Calendar) gives the name John de Oxton (see preceding note) where the Customs 
Accounts give the name John de Exton. Nicholas Potyn was appointed to the office on 
October 14, 1375; Thomas de Culham on November 8, 1375; and John Oxwyk 
in [?] November, 1375 (the patent is not dated, but the year is 49 Edward III, and the 
other patents in the same membrane range between November 7 and December 3); 
see Calendar of the Patent Rolls, 1374-1377, pp. 174, 191, 192. In regard to Richard 
Lyons, named in the Customs Accounts from March 25, 1375, to April 23, 1375, as 
farmer of the petty custom, abundant and interesting information may be found in the 
Calendar of the Patent Rolls, 1370-1374 and 1374-1377. 

3 See Life-Records of Chaucer, pp. xxiii and 192, note. 
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predicto” which occur in the note appended to Document 82 are 
certainly not conclusive evidence to the contrary. 

The fact that the undated Chancery Warrant printed above 
refers to Chaucer as “Contreroulour de la grande custume et de la 
petite” might seem at first sight additional evidence that Chaucer 
exercised both controllerships between June 8, 1374, and April 1, 
1375. The signature of the Bishop of Worcester, however, proves 
that this document cannot belong to the period mentioned, for the 
bishopric of Worcester was in voidance during the period named, 
William de Lenne (or Lynne) having died November 18, 1373, and 
his successor, Henry Wakefield, not having been appointed till 
September 12, 1375.1 His signature as treasurer enables us to date 
the warrant definitely within the period from January 11, 1377, to 
July 19, 1377 (see note 1, p. 50). 

Thomas de Evesham, whom the undatea patent of 1377, 
abstracted above, names as the person Chaucer has appointed as 
his deputy in the controllership of the custom and subsidy of wools, 
and whom the Chancery warrant of 1377 names as Chaucer’s 
“lieutenant,” was a substantial merchant of London whose name 
appears frequently in contemporary records. On January 24, 1379, 
he was associated with a large number of other citizens in making 
a loan to the city, his share being 5 marks.2 On July 31, 1384, he 
was one of those summoned from the wards as a Common Council.’ 
On July 18, 1385, March 28, 1386, and August 31, 1388, he was among 
those summoned to consult with the mayor in regard to the interests 
of the city or the realm.‘ 

We may hope that, when the public records are once more 
accessible in their entirety, it may be possible to obtain additional 
light on these documents. 

SamvuEL Moore 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


1 Le Neve, Fasti Ecclesiae Anglicanae, L. 1716, p. 297; Wakefield made profession 
of obedience on October 3, 1375, and was consecrated on October 28, 1375. The voidance 
of the bishopric of Worcester during the period with which we are directly concernéd is 
abundantly proved by references in the Patent Rolls; see Calendar of the Patent Rolls, 
1370-1374, 1374-1377, Indexes. ‘ 

2 R. R. Sharpe, Calendar of Letter Books of the City of London, H, pp. 123-125. 

3 Ibid., H, p. 237. 


‘ Ibid., H, pp. 269f., 279 ff.,332f. For other references to Evesham see ibid., H, 
p. 345; Calendar of the Patent Rolls, 1361-1364, p. 514; Calendar of the Close Rolls, 1374- 
1377, p. 556; 1377-1381, pp. 61, 200. 
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THE WEST MIDLAND PROSE PSALTER 90:10 


In the Archiv, CX XXIV, 132, Professor Logeman fails to find 
adequate explanation for the figure in the following passage, “‘Our 
geres shul penchen as pe lob ‘as the spider.’”” He notes that in my 
Middle English Reader I have quoted the Vulgate to explain the 
English words, but objects that I did not use the variant reading 
gravel of one MS, although he finally admits that the latter does not 
account for the figure of the West Midland Psalter. 

Indeed, Professor Logeman was clearly on the wrong track in 
supposing that the variant gravel will help us. The Vulgate sicut 
aranea is based on the Septuagint as adpaxvn, as he notes, while the 
Septuagint is also supported by the Syriac version of the Psalms. 
Thus the West Midland Psalter follows its original correctly, while 
the variant gravel shows the corruption of Latin aranea ‘spider’— 
arena (harena) ‘sand.’ Besides, the Septuagint-Vulgate was the 
reading usually followed in English versions, as by the Vespasian, the 
Cambridge, the OE metrical version, the Lambeth, the Rolle trans- 
lation, the ME metrical text (Surtees Soc., three MSS), the two 
Wyclifite versions, and the West Midland text, which we are dis- 
cussing. Yet all this needs explanation today, especially since our 
modern version has no such figure in this place. 

The comparison of man’s life to the spider not only has a basis 
in original sources, but was commonly accepted by mediaeval writers 
and explained as indicating transitoriness or vanity. It was so 
explained by St. Jerome, Breviarium in Psalmos (Migne 26, 1159): 

Quomodo aranea quasi mittit fila, et huc illucque discurrit, et texit tota 
die, et labor quidem grandis est, sed effectus nullus est, sic et vita hominum, 
divitias appetimus, procreamus filios, laboramus, in regna sustollimur, et 
omnia facimus, et non intelligimus, quia araneae telam teximus. 

So the English Bede, In Psalmorum Librum Exegesis (Migne 93, 966) : 


Sicut aranea, id est, in corruptibilibus laboramus, et vana et inutilia 
conteximus, velut aranea.' 


1 Other Fathers might be cited, as Haymo of Halberstadt, Ezpositio in Psalmos 
(Migne 116, 506); Remigius, Ennarrationes in Psalmos (Migne 131, 622); St. Bruno of 
Herbipolis, Expositio Psalmorum (Migne 142, 336); St. Bruno of the Carthusians, Ezpo- 
sitio in Psalmos (Migne 152, 1122); St. Bruno Astensis, Ezpositio in Psalmos (Migne 164, 
1051); Oddo Astensis, Ezxpositio in Psalmos (Migne 165, 1256). 
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Or we may compare the English of Richard Rolle, Commentary on the 
Psalter, the passage in question: 

As be erayn makes vayn webbes for to take fleghis wip gile, swa oure 
geris ere occupyde in ydell and swykil kastis about erthly thynge, and passis 
wipouten froyt of goed werke, waste in ydyll thynkynge and unnayt dede. 

But the use of the figure of the spider, whether original in this 
passage or not, is not strange, since it is found in other parts of the 
Bible. Thus in Psalm 39:12 the Vulgate has: 

A fortitudine manus tuae ego defeci in increpationibus: propter iniqui- 
tatem corripuistihominem. Et tabescere fecisti sicut araneam animam ejus: 
verumtamen vane conturbatur omnis homo. 

Parts of both of these parallelisms are united in our modern version, 
and the figure has been changed (Ps. 39:11): 

When thou with rebukes dost correct man for iniquity, thou makest his 
beauty to consume away like a moth: surely every man is vanity. 

In both Job and Isaiah the same figure is also used. Job 8:13-14 
reads in the Vulgate: 

Sic viae omnium, qui obliviscuntur Deum, et spes hypocritae peribit. 
Non ei placebit vecordia sua, et sicut tela aranearum fiducia ejus. 

Isaiah, arraigning the wicked, says (59:5-6): 


Ova aspidum ruperunt, et telas araneae texuerunt: qui comederit de 
ovis eorum, morietur, et quod confotum est, erumpet in regulum. Telae 
eorum non erunt in vestimentum, neque operientur operibus suis: opera 
eorum opera inutilia, et opus iniquitatis in manibus eorum. 

The evident corruption of aranea to harena (arena) in early Latin 
Psalters need not be traced. Certain editions of the Vulgate, 
however, refer to Ecclesiasticus 18:8, a passage to which Professor 
Logeman also calls attention. There the years of man’s life are 
likened to a drop of water (gutta aquae maris) and to a grain of sand 
(calculus arenae). Such a reference and confusion of words in an 
early Latin text are sufficient to account for the Canterbury Psalter 
reading swa sand, OE grytte above the line in Vespasian and Cam- 
bridge, and gravel in the second text of the West Midland Psalter. 
But, as noted above, the latter cannot be the original reading of 
which aranea is a corruption, as is clear from the readings of the 
Septuagint and the Syriac. 
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The modern English rendering of the comparison for man’s life 
“as a tale that is told,” naturally does not rest on the Septuagint- 
Vulgate version. It is based on a Hebrew text in which there is no 
word for ‘spider,’ but a root, Hegeh, meaning ‘to moan, growl, speak, 
muse.’ From this the noun in the comparison would mean ‘a moan- 
ing, speaking, sighing,’ ‘a fleeting sound.’ This reading was known 
to Jerome and adopted in his version of the Psalms, the Vulgate 
(Migne 28, 1262), in the following form: 


Omnes enim dies nostri transierunt in furore tuo: consumpsimus annos 
nostros quasi sermonem loquens. 


It is perhaps best explained by Petrus Lombardus in his Commen- 
tarium in Psalmos (Migne 191, 844): 


Anni nostri sicut aranea meditabantur. Hieronymus et recentiores 
aliter signant distinctionem. Accipiunt enim active verbum superioris 
versus, ubi dicebamus defecimus, et copulant sequentibus, hoc pacto: con- 
sumpsimus annos nostros, quasi sermonem. Addit tamen Hieronymus, 
explicationis sensus gratia, loguens. Alii non addunt. In Hebr. HEGEH, 
inclinatur a radice HAGAH, quae interdum significat meditari. Sed 
vocabulum aranea, cur a Septuaginta sit positum, explicat Hieronymus ad 
Cyprianum: “Pro sermone loquentis, Septuaginta meditationem araneae 
transtulerunt. Quomodo enim loquentis sermo praetervolat, ita et opus 
araneae incassum texitur. De quo super persona hereticorum scriptum est 
in Isaia: telam araneae terunt (Isa., chap. 59). Quae parva et levia potest 
capere animalia, et muscas, culices, et caetera hujusmodi; a fortioribus 
autem rumpitur; instar levium in Ecclesia simpliciumque qui eorum decipi- 
unter erroribus, cum viros in fidei veritate robustos non valeant obtinere.’” 


The Luther text follows the Hebrew as we should expect, rendering 
the comparison: ‘‘ Wir bringen unsere jahre zu, wie ein Geschwitz.’’ 
The English version of Coverdale, on which all later English render- 
ings are based in this passage, reads: 


For when thou art angrie, all oure dayes are gone, we brynge oure yeares 
to an ende, as it were a tayle that is tolde. 


OLIVER FARRAR EMERSON 
WEsTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


1 For a more modern note explaining the texts at length, see Rosenmiiller, Scholia 
in Vetus Testamentum, Psalms, 1520-21, as of course Perowne, Cheyne, and Briggs. 








REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The Poems of Edgar Allen Poe. Edited by Kitiis CAMPBELL. 
Boston: Ginn and Co., 1917. Pp. lxvi+332. 


The appearance of this volume is an important event in the annals of 
Poe criticism, and indeed in American literary scholarship. For no other 
American poet is so excellent a volume available. The elaborate apparatus 
includes a judicious summary of the facts of Poe’s life, discussions of the 
canon of Poe’s poems, a very able account of the text.and of revisions of it 
by Poe, an astonishingly illuminating account of Poe’s indebtedness to other 
poets, and a summary of the various attitudes of critics towards Poe—which 
last, whatever it does for Poe’s reputation, doesn’t add laurels to many of 
the critics or to criticism in general. Then follows probably the most 
thoroughly competent text of Poe yet printed, and voluminous and invalu- 
able notes. These notes excel in placing the poems naturally in groups 
according to theme, in giving detailed accounts of sources of inspiration and 
circumstances of composition, and in citing parallels to other poets. Per- 
haps sometimes it might be made clearer that these parallels represent 
romantic commonplaces rather than sources. For instance, the line (“The 
Valley of Unrest,” 16) 

Around the misty Hebrides! 


is related to “‘Wordsworth’s well-known lines in The Solitary Reaper,” but 
the reader gets no information that the Hebrides had been a new wltima 
Thule for many poets of the eighteenth century, probably under the influence 
of “Lycidas,” 155, to which, as much as to Wordsworth, Poe seems here 
indebted. In general the parallels show Poe as a much more bookish poet 
than he has generally been thought, though practically never discreditably 
bookish. As a whole the notes are admirable. That on hyacinth (p. 202) 
could have been improved by using a standard Greek dictionary on the 
Greek etymon, or even by consulting Murray, instead of quoting Verity and 
Kent. Perhaps other similarly petty improvements could be made, but the 
annotator gives so much that it is hardly just to ask more. The volume 
seems somewhat to neglect Poe’s versification; at least the reviewer has been 
a bit surprised not to see among the abundant bibliographical references that 
occur throughout the notes, any reference to Professor F. Olivero’s thorough 
study of one phase of the problem in his essay “Il Ritornello e la ripeti- 
zione in E. A. Poe” (pp. 31-77 of Studi sul romanticismo inglese, Bari, 1914). 

Professor Campbell is to be highly congratulated for his most careful 
and judicious work. 


GEORGE SHERBURN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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